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NOTES asserts that there was no /rene incident at all. Those 


SPECULATION is still active as to the selection of the 
new Viceroy of India in succession to Lord Elgin. Mr. 
George Curzon is spoken of with no little favour in well- 
informed circles, and should he be appointed there would 
obviously be, apart from his own qualifications, real 
advantage and a certain piquancy in an American Vice- 
Reine at Calcutta and Simla. As to the Canadian Governor- 
General, Lord Wolseley has ceased to be a candidate, and 
the selection will probably be a peer, wealthy and a good 
speaker, with some experience of affairs. 


It is time there was an additional Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and our information confirms 
the published rumour that Sir Martin le Marchant 
Gosselin, at present Secretary of Embassy in Paris, is to 
occupy the new post. The new Under-Secretary will not, 
we may explain, be a Parliamentarian, but a departmental 
Under-Secretary—a permanent official, that is to say, 
under Sir Thomas Saunderson. 


THEY seem to find it difficult in Berlin to make up their 
minds whether the German Government has or has not 
given friendly explanations in Washington with regard to 
what we have called the German menace at Manila. The 
Times correspondent at New York tells us that ‘ assur- 
ances arrive in shoals from Berlin that no harm was 
meant”; the North German Gazette says no such assur- 
ances have been given; while the Cologne Gasette gaily 


who follow the devious paths of diplomacy will know 
what weight to attach to these contradictions. Whether 
Germany has or has not changed her menacing purpose 
at Manila in face of Admiral Dewey’s quick rejoinder we 
shall soon see for ourselves; that she had a menacing 
purpose there, and had decided to seize one of the islands 
as a German coaling station, we have no doubt whatever. 
Were we to disclose the source of our information to that 
effect the futility of German denials would be self-evident. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘One of the most extra- 
ordinary naval occurrences is the decision of the Admiralty 
to replace the two first-class cruisers Narcissus and /mmor- 
talité on the China station by the second-class cruisers 
Charybdis and Cambrian. What can it mean? It is said 
that the authorities are acting on the advice of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Seymour, the Commander-in-Chief, who holds 
that the smaller ships—which are merely protected, and 
have comparatively weak armaments—would prove more 
effective in China waters than armoured cruisers of the first 
class. Anyone could understand the Admiral desiring two 
of these swift cruisers in addition to his present squadron, 
and some such increase has been urged ; but to weaken the 
squadron at such atime to the extent of two well-armoured 
and powerfully armed vessels is inexplicable. It may be 
that the squadron will be compensated in some other way, 
and that the whole story of the shuffling of ships has not 
yet leaked out. At any rate, this is certainly no time for 
weakening British sea power in the Far East.” 
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No pousrt this is so, if one looks alone at the situation 
in the Far East. From that point of view this is no time 
to weaken British sea power there; but suppose it were 
felt that the diplomatic pressure and the peril may within 
a measurable distance of time be nearer at hand than the 
Far East? Who can say what is to happen in Spain 
within the next three months ? and we know that where- 
ever the carcase is there the eagles are gathered together, 
and gathered together to snap up trifles such as may be 
found in Morocco, Tunis, Asia Minor. It is not alone 
on a pious pilgrimage that the Kaiser goes to the Holy 
Land. Who knows, perhaps before the year is out, we 
may be discussing any one of these points as feverishly 
as we are discussing China to-day ! 


THESE activities of the German Emperor in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Far East are, we may note, welcomed 
by the governing classes in Austria. The danger there is 
that the German provinces may detach themselves 
from the House of Hapsburg and join the German 
Empire. A_high-placed Austrian diplomat stated 
the other day that the Austrian Empire would 
last his lifetime, but no longer. In this event the 
majority of the population in the German Empire would 
be Roman Catholic, and herein would lie difficulty for the 
ultra-Protestant House of Hohenzollern. The race feeling 
between the Slavs and Germans in the Austrian Empire is 
acute, though some of its evidences are hushed up. For 
example, at the manceuvres last year German and Slav 
regiments fought in earnest, and some lives were actually 
lost. This is but one sign of the prevailing wave now 
coursing round the world. To theories of liberty and the 
rights of man there have succeeded theories of race, often 
unscientific. The upper classes in the Austro Hungarian 
Empire are bi-lingual, and trace their ancestry to Slav and 
German stocks. But they take sides, and indulge in race 
sentiment. 


‘“Wuen thy house is in flames approach and warm 
thyself,” say the Spaniards; and they are living up to 
their proverb. They have lost an army and two fleets ; 
the Carlists are ripening for mischief; their peninsula is 
threatened with invasion ; but the people seek their plea- 
sure and their bread as if there were no war in progress. 
They seem to have realised that their house is indeed in 
flames, and, realising it, have fallen back on that non- 
chalance in presence of disaster which with them is a habit 
of the blood. There is no clamour for peace ; there is no 
clamour for war. The people have gone back to their 
bull-fights, leaving the Americans to the Government. 
What the Government will do is for the moment the 
merest guesswork. That there has been a movement in 
the Cabinet in favour of opening negotiations with Wash- 
ington for peace is pretty certain; but on the important 
point how far, if at all, Sefor Sagasta and the Queen- 
Regent have favoured it there is no sure information. 
Undoubtedly one of the chief obstacles to peace is the 
fear that it would furnish Don Carlos with the occasion 
he is waiting for ; hence the elaborate military precautions 
which have been taken in the districts which most affect 
him to nip any rising in the bud. But, besides Don 
Carlos, pride stands in the way of peace, pride so profound 
that it has, to our minds, all the force of stupidity. It 
is quite conceivable that not a few near the Throne are 
impatient for the thunder of Watson’s guns and the news 
that he has occupied the Canaries. 
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Tue United States Commanders do not restrict their 
courtesy to their foes; they exercise it towards one another, 
And after the rubbish which has been cabled across the 
Atlantic by scribblers of the Scovel type about the friction 
between the Navy and the Army and between both and 
Washington, and about the jealousy of this officer towards 
that, it is pleasant, but again not surprising, to hear of 
the magnanimity with which General Miles, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has kept himself in the background in 
order that General Shafter might reap his reward in public 
acclaim. It reminds one of Sir R. Napier’s self-suppression 
in favour of Sir Hugh Rose in the advance on Gwalior 
in the Mutiny days. 


For the outside world the interest of M. Zola’s 
struggle with the French Law Courts is the demonstration 
it affords of the ominous change which has overtaken the 
French nation. M. Zola may be “ sacrificing everything 
to the triumph of his delirious ego,” as the République 
Francaise asserts, or he may be sacrificing everything to 
secure justice for a cruelly injured man. Captain Dreyfus 
may be a cruelly injured man, or he may be all that General 
Billot accused him of being—a traitor andaspy. Take 
which view you like, the fact remains that the French 
people have resolved with extraordinary unanimity to give 
the Army through its Chiefs an absolutely free hand in 
any matter which the Army through its Chiefs may declare 
to be within the province of its interests. The essential 
safeguards of civil liberty have vanished from France, and, 
as the case of M. Joseph Reinach shows, every French- 
man under the age of forty-five is liable to be haled 
before a court-martial sitting 7 camera should he let 
drop any word which may be displeasing to the military 
authorities. This is bad, but far worse is the fact—sure 
presage of near trouble—that all France claps hands at 
this subordination of the whole apparatus of law and 
government to the will and wish of the Army. 


AN irritated Chinaman is always a sight worth seeing, 
and, according to Reuter, there are plenty to be seen at 
Pekin just now. Realising at last that Russia is no friend 
of China, the Tsung-li Yamen had resolved, on the advice 
of England, to establish, under the tutelage of British 
officers, an efficient navy. And, givensuch a navy, Japan 
was prepared to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance for the preservation of China’s integrity. The 
outlook had thus begun to brighten when in steps 
M. Pavloff, and in his well-known way demands, on threat 
of leaving Pekin, that, instead of British instructors, the 
Chinese Government shall accept Russians. Whereupon 
the Yamen displayed considerable irritation and, says 
Reuter, a feeling of despair. The despair is bad, but the 
irritation—and it must indeed have been considerable, 
seeing that M. Pavloff has since apologised for the rude 
things he said—the irritation is a hopeful sign, and if only 
Lord Salisbury will put’ a little starch into it, if only he 
will insist that the proposed instructors shall mot be 
Russian, but British—it was his own suggestion—China 
may yet survive. 


But Lord Salisbury is hardly likely to take this course 
if he shares the extraordinary view of the Morning Post as 
to the duties of the British Government in China. Be- 
cause the Shansi concession is not in the Yang-tsi Kiang 
valley, Lord Salisbury is not to extend to the conces- 
sionnaires—in this case the Pekin Syndicate—his good 
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offices. British enterprise should be encouraged to re- 
strict itself to our declared ‘‘ sphere of interest,” and out- 
side that area, says the Morning Post, is not entitled to the 
protection of the British Government. Up to date British 
enterprise has had little to thank its Government for, and, 
if foreign Governments would leave it alone, would be 
well content to be left alone by its own. But never before 
has the doctrine been laid down in cold black and white 
that because British enterprise is enterprising, therefore it 
forfeits the good offices of the British Government. 
Palmerston, ‘‘ thou should’st be living at this hour !” 


Tue Prince of Wales, despite the serious injury which 
is at present confining him to Marlborough House, is to 


. beenvied. There are few living Royalties whose physical 


mishaps would occasion so widespread a show of sym- 
pathy, such genuine regrets, as have been occasioned by 
this accident. Noticeable in these days of international 
recriminations are the really generous and warm-hearted 
tributes which the French Press has lavished upon a 
Prince whose popularity bids fair to become proverbial. 
The Colonial Agents-General, too, lost no time in giving 
expression to the concern felt by the various portions of 
the Empire which they represent. Here we have evidence 
of the power—we had almost said magic—which even in 
these democratic days Royalty does exercise in inter- 
national as well as Imperial life. Meanwhile there is 
every reason to believe that the injured knee-cap is making 
satisfactory progress. It is interesting to note that a 
Réntgen ray expert has been in almost daily attendance 
at Marlborough House; also that his Royal Highness 
on Wednesday night attended performances at the 
Alhambra, Daly’s, Empire, Gaiety, Prince of Wales’s, and 
several other theatres—per electrophone. Truly we live 
in stirring times, as the far-from-the-madding-crowd used 
to remark. 


Our laws work in an atmosphere of unrealities, and 
we may hope to survive the addition of one more unreality 
to the list—the unreality of the ‘‘ conscientious” anti- 
vaccinist. But, all the same, we do not like the 
addition. The ‘‘ bona fide” traveller is fraud enough upon 
our statute books without smoothing the way for the 
faddist to avoid what the great bulk of medical and 
general opinion declares to be a salutary preservative 
against disease. As the Vaccination Bill has been 
moulded this week in the House of Commons, and 
will, we suppose, pass into law, the anti-vaccinist 
has only to mutter something before a magistrate 
about his conscience and his child remains for ever 
a possible plague-centre at school, in office, in trains, and 
everywhere else. Such is the beauty of Parliamentary 
And yet it is not by such means that a 
minority and the public generally should be protected. It 
is rather by the incorporation in the statute of a clause 
expressly rendering a medical man actionable in the event 
of miscarriage through his proven carelessness in the 
selection of lymph or otherwise. But that, of course, 
Would not suit the doctors any more than it would suit the 
publican to make him responsible for the damage done 
through his proven carelessness in helping to turn into a 
beast and a public nuisance a drunken man or one who is 
known to be habitually given to excess. 


Wuat a fuss all the political world is making, to be 
Sure, over Mr. George Doughty, J.P., Liberal M.P. for 
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Grimsby, and member of the firm of Hagerup, Doughty 
& Co., Limited! We give him his full designation, for 
we never heard of the gentleman before, and we suspect 
that nine out of ten newspaper readers were in the same 
plight. However, Mr. Doughty has come out flat- 
footed against Home Rule for Ireland, and we live in such 
a land of political make-believe that he has thereby 
mounted at one step to fame. Of course all the world 
knows that Home Rule, as Mr. Gladstone conceived it, is 
dead. Who so much as mentions it in a normal English, 
Scottish, or Welsh bye-election—we had almost added 
Irish bye-election either? Not even Mr. Doughty can 
fight an election on such an issue, and thereby hangs the 
real interest of the coming Grimsby contest. The present 
Opposition in the House of Commons is no Opposition at 
all—it is, as Mr. Doughty says, more in the nature of ‘‘a 
variety show,” and the public life of the country suffers, 
for there never was a moment when vigilant and helpful 
criticism was more needed in Parliament. If the Grimsby 
electors can get themselves delivered of some mandate to 
remedy this they will do real service. 


To this end—the greater vigour of English Parlia- 
mentary and public life—we welcome the activities.of the 
Nonconformist Parliamentary Council, which has_ this 
week, under the guidance of Mr. Perks and Mr. Lloyd 
George, drawn up its constitution and plan of work. Its 
objects are, in a word, to once again put the Noncon- 
formist Conscience into working order. There are still, 
the Council tells us, ‘‘ Nonconformist grievances” to be 
removed in relation to such matters as the Burial Laws, 
the Marriage Laws, and Education; and Nonconformity 
has still to secure ‘‘ her legitimate share in the councils of 
the nation and in forming the policy of the country.” 
We must say we thought that the never-flagging activities 
of Mr. Carvell Williams, and such as he, had been 
rewarded of late years to such a degree as to leave little 
in the way of disabilities; but so long as the sense of 
grievance remains it is well to give it full ventilation. 


Dr. W. G. Grace has had a pleasant time of it during 
the last few days. His fiftieth birthday was celebrated at 
Lord’s and by a dinner given to him at the Sports Club. 
The Gentlemen and Players’ match at St. John’s Wood 
was as complete and representative a game as any ever 
seen upon the ground. And the bearded veteran did 
wonders. His score of 74 for once out was the highest 
on his side, and the way he kept up his end at the finish 
was a sight for gods and groundmen. Not content with 
these performances, he has finished up the week by piling 
on a huge score against Notts. Truly W. G.’s friends 
must be proud of him. Though several days behindhand, 
we offer him our heartiest congratulations, and hope to 
find him at his old place at point, or else leisurely piling 
on fours and singles, until well into the next century. 


THE NEW BALANCE OF POWER 


For a fortnight past we have all been cooing peace to 
Spain. It was, of course, our duty to coo, and equally, 
of course, we have cooed in vain. For in this matter of 
peace Spain is between the devil and the deep sea: to 
prosecute the war is, indeed, to multiply her wounds, 
already well-nigh mortal, yet to seek peace would be to 
supply Don Carlos with the occasion he awaits» to 
exhibit his pernicious patriotism. Senor Sagasta may 
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~evell hesitate to end the war with the Americans only to 
‘begin another, yet more calamitous, with the Carlists. 
But there is a second reason why Spain should be less 
-solicitous of peace than seems prudent to those of us who 
‘Sive in the full blaze of nineteenth century economics. 
Were England to be shorn of her Colonies and her 
fleet—England, except as a couple of over-peopled 
islands off the north-west coast of Europe, would cease 
“te be. Only to a great Power are great possessions a 
«source of added strength, and the loss of them a calamity. 
Spain is not a great Power, and under stress of war her 
feet and her colonies do but exhaust her poor resources 
aim men and money. But once rid of these elements of 
~wweakness and left with nothing outside her own Peninsula 
‘to defend, Spain becomes formidable. America might, 
‘indeed, destroy her fortified ports, but so simple are the 
wants of the Spaniards, so little are they members one of 
.another, that nothing short of an occupation of Madrid 
meed bring Spain to her knees. Sefior Sagasta is fully 
‘aware of all this, and it may quite well be that, gathering 
strength out of weakness, he may bid defiance to America, 
waiting the compulsion of a friendly Power to accept terms 
-which, though they should be less onerous, he would 
wefuse on the offer of the foe. Only a peace imposed 
“by such a friendly Power would Spain deem honourable. 
For most of us about to be hanged, it is the hanging not 
“the hangman that matters, but not so with the men of old 
Castile. 
And the terms of peace? Well, in the first place, they 
sare for the United States to prescribe, and nobody else. 
Moreover, here is no case of Japan and China or Turkey 
sand Greece ; there must be no filching of the rightful gains 
«of war such as the world witnessed after the Treaty of 
Simonoseki, and no intervention such as might be ex- 
cusable if the United States, like Turkey, were a barbarian 
fewer. Until the contrary is shown, we may anticipate 
that the terms offered to Spain will be dictated in the light 
«f the external obligations of the United States. There 
are three of them: (1) to secure good government for 
Cuba ; (2) to secure the strategic control of the new high- 
xvay between the Eastern and Western Hemisphere should 
¢&ie Isthmus of Darien ever be pierced ; (3) to secure such 
& position in Chinese waters as shall enable the United 
‘States to give effect to demands made her:2fter in the 
‘interests of her commerce with that part of the world. 
‘iow the Washington Cabinet proposes to attain the first 
of these three objects we now know from the admirable 
State paper issued by Mr. McKinley on Monday last with 
sespect to the administration of Santiago; a document 
awhich justifies the conviction we expressed at the outset 
of the war, that the President and his advisers would 
cise to the height of any occasion which might present 
fiself. We now know also that Mr. McKinley has 
adopted the policy of the ‘open door.” The second of 
the three objects requires the cession of Puerto Rico, and 
the third requires the acquisition of a commanding position 
in the Philippines, whether by means of a naval base—the 
islands being erected into a Republic zm statu pupillari 
-—or by the administration of the entire group on some 
such plan as that devised for Cuba, is for Washington to 
say. The neighbouring group, the Ladrones, are already 
«ander the Stars and Stripes, as by this time probably the 
Carolines are also. Were Spain at this stage to sue for 
@eace, it is possible that America’s demands would not go 
&eyond the three here outlined; but the whole case will be 
eltered should she provoke operations in Europe. In this 
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event the occupation of the Canaries as a base would be a 
necessity, and the occupation might well become per- 
manent should Mr. McKinley call upon Spain—as he might 
justly do—to pay the cost of the needless prolongation of 
the war. 

But what about Germany and Russia and France? 
The facts as first announced and emphasized in these 
columns and since abundantly confirmed, leave no room to 
doubt that Germany is ‘‘on the make” at Manila. And 
if Germany is ‘‘on the make,” it goes without saying 
that France and Russia, each in its own way, will follow 
suit. But should they do so at the expense of America, 
instantly and inevitably, not of policy but of dire neces. 
sity, the great Powers of the world will fall asunder 
into two opposed camps, England and America on the 
one side, and, on the other, France, Germany, and Russia, 
The reason is not far to seek. Ever since the Continental 
Powers grouped themselves into the two Alliances, so evenly 
balanced that adventure and expansion in Europe became 
for all alike too hazardous, they have been free to seek, and 
have sought, expansion outside Europe, in Asia and in 
Africa. But at every point they have found the field 
already occupied by the commercial and colonising enter- 
prise of this country, and in the Far East by America’s 
enterprise, too. Were their methods our methods there 
would be no peril in this new phase upon which the world 
is entering ; but because their methods are hopelessly dis- 
similar, because for them commerce is but another kind of 
war in which tariffs play the part of earthworks and arma- 
ment, no man can forecast the issue of the irruption of 
Europe into the East. It is surely of good omen that at 
such a grave juncture there should step into the arena, 
and upon our side, a great Power of the future whose 
interests and aims are one with ours. The armed advent 
of America at the Philippines should make for the world’s 
peace. 


DRAMATIS PERSON& : 
LUGARD OF AFRICA 


Nort the least painful. of the surprises which await those 
whose duties take them into the coudzsses of political life is 
the discovery that many of the personages 
whose fame is in all the papers are sorry 
creatures little worthy of the considerable 
position to which they have been carried by an immense 
self-assurance, a moderate degree of ability, some finan- 
cial or social advantage, and the too readily given con- 
fidence of the great public. My regard for Colonel Lugard 
is based on the fact that, after several years of acquaint- 
ance, not one of my early impressions of him has been 
disturbed. He is still one of those modest and brave, 
intelligent and sympathetic, laborious and shrewd, honest 
and manly, tenacious rather than pugnacious, officers of 
the Empire in whom lies the strength of Britain-Over-Sea, 
and of whom we stay-at-homes do well to be proud. 

Had Mr. J. M. Barrie been of Lugard’s stature, and 
had he gone through a military training, there would have 
been, I think, a certain resemblance between the novelist 
of Thrums and the first Governor of Uganda. But inches 
and the Army mill, hard work, fever and wounds in hot 
countries, have combined to render the appearance of the 
officer dissimilar from that of the author. No one who 
has seen Lugard’s stiff, spare figure can have doubted of 
his being a soldier. But he is an author too. His two 
large volumes, ‘‘ The Rise of Our East African Empire,” 


An Officer of 
the Empire 
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though written against time, were published by the' Black- 
woods, who do not father rubbish, and have proved a mine 
of information and a manual of instruction to every student 
of East Africa. One has only to be acquainted with this 
work, or with Lugard’s articles in the Vineleenth Century 
or letters to the Zzmes, to realise that this soldier-traveller 
has the power of expressing himself with rare vigour and 
perspicuity, and that his views are founded on sound first- 
hand information and careful study. 


The impression which seems to exist in some quarters 
that Lugard is a “‘ prancing Proconsul” of the most fiery 
type is a grotesque misconception, having 
its origin, no doubt, in the slanders of the 
Paris Press, which has never forgiven him 
for the firm way in which, in the old Uganda days, he 
kept the French missionary intriguers in their place. I 
am only saying what is known to all Lugard’s friends, 
that to no man has the dread of an Anglo-French collision 
in West Africa been more real than to Her Majesty’s 
new Commissioner. I should think that there can be few 
officers in the Army to whom the idea of military glory and 
glitter appeals less strongly than it does to Lugard. 
Although he has been a soldier twenty years, more than 
half his time has been spent in administrative and organising 
work rather than in fighting. How he was employed 
during the Afghan War, for which he has a medal, I do 
not remember ; but in the Soudan in 1885, and in Burmah 
in 1886-87, he was engaged in transport duties, and for 
his performance of them got his D.S.O. 

Like so many of the men who have done Africa 
service, Lugard went there because of illness. At 
Christmas 1887 he was feeling unequal to his duties at 
Gibraltar, where his regiment, the oth Norfolk, was 
stationed. Having been placed, by request, on half-pay, 
he put £50 in his pocket and proceeded to take a second- 
class passage for himself and rifle on the first passing 
steamer going East. On reaching Italy he offered his 
services to King Humbert’s Government, which was 
believed to be on the point of effecting something in 
Erythrea; but it would have nothing to say to him. 
Undismayed, he pushed on to Massowah—taking a deck 
passage on a timber boat—but was again turned empty 
away. Then he managed to get to Zanzibar, and after- 
wards found himself fighting Arab slavers on the northern 
shores of Lake Nyassa. Returning home later, Lugard 
encountered Sir William Mackinnon. This Elizabethan 
old Scot promptly offered the wanderer a free voyage to 
Mombasa and back for his health, which Arab slugs and 
fever had broken down again. Arrived in East Africa, there 
came an offer to lead an expedition up to Uganda. On 
the way in which the scoundrelly Mwanga was brought to 
his senses for a time, and on the exciting events which fol- 
lowed, I need not enlarge—is it not all written in the mas- 
sive volumes before mentioned ? When Captain Lugard re- 
turned to Europe he set himself resolutely to fight for two 
things—the retention of Uganda and the making of the 
Railway. When both were ultimately agreed to, much of 
the credit was his. 


No Prancing 
Proconsul 


After leaving Uganda, he might possibly have had 
earlier employment at the hands of the Government if it 
had not been for his habit of speaking his 
mind freely in the reviews and elsewhere 
on African questions. As I remember 


North, South, 
East, and West 


writing when Lord Rosebery gave him his C.B., ‘‘ He has 
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persistently done all that there was to do to set Downing 
Street against him. He has always written what he 
thought it his duty to write, and has never dreamt of 
sparing the susceptibilities of the Ministry of the day.” 
On five subjects in particular Lugard has always been. 
particularly outspoken—the necessity for doing something - 
to avoid a collision with France on the Upper Nile ; the: 
West African Liquor Traffic; our shameful recognitiom. 
of the Status of Slavery ; the advisability of transferring: 
certain territories from the control of the Foreign to thak 
of the Colonial Office ; and the desirability of appointing 2. 
Secretary for Africa with a Department of State of his. 
own. 

One of Lugard’s most remarkable experiences followect 
upon his entering himself (at the invitation of the Royal. 
Niger Company) against four or five French expeditions;. 
for the Race to Borgu. His little band numbered only two 
score raw Hausa recruits, and the journey had to be made: 
in the rainy season, which means through wet six-feet-high» 
grass, bogs, and swift-flowing rivers. The tribes were: 
hostile, and the small force, to which quick travelling was. 
the first consideration, had to dodge them as best it could. 
As it was, the natives managed to hit Lugard in the head/ 
with a poisoned arrow. He escaped with his life by con- 
suming every one of the antidotes which were brought to» 
him. Pressing forward, he was eventually rewarded for; 
the trials which he had undergone by getting a treaty 
signed five clear days before the first French expedition: 
arrived. 

After the Soudan, East Africa, and West Africa, it was. 
but fitting that Lugard’s next field of operations in the 
Dark Continent should be in the South. At the end of 
1895 he accepted, after considerable pressure, I believe, 
the leadership of the West Charterland Goldfields Com- 
pany’s expedition to Ngamiland. When he got out to 
South Africa he was told that, in trying to cross the: 
Kalahari Desert and reach Lake Ngami at the time of 
the year in which he proposed to travel, he was. 
attempting the impossible. There had been an excep- 
tional drought, and locusts had consumed all the crops 5. 
the dreaded stretches of ‘‘thirst” would therefore be. 
more difficult than ever. Moreover, the rinderpest had 
swept off the oxen—the only form of transport—and 
the war in Rhodesia had accentuated every difficulty -. 
But these considerations did not prevent Lugard from 
starting, nor in due time, of course, from arriving in 
Ngamiland. 


The exceptional arrangement with the War Office 
under which the leadership of the Charterland expedition. 
had been undertaken permitted of an 
early return to the service of the Govern- 
ment, and a year and a half after Lugard's.. 
departure it was no surprise to find that he had beery 
summoned home to return to West Africa. At the pre- 
sent moment he is serving there as Commissioner and 
Commandant for the Lagos and Niger hinterlands. A 
Captain in Uganda and a Major in Ngamiland, Lugard. 
has attained to a full Colonelcy in Nigeria. Now that. 
the Niger Company’s territories are being taken over by 
the Government, it will certainly be a rare stroke of luck 
for West Africa if his services can be secured as their first 
Governor. Downing Street could not possibly make a 
better choice. Colonel Lugard’s career has made him the 
very man for the post. 


Governor of 
Nigeria? 


J. W. RS. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA 


$.5. “Chang Wo,” Upper Wang-tsi, May 30. 

I avait myself of this last opportunity to write you ere I 
plunge, for the second time, into ‘‘ Darkest Hunan.” 
This morning the good ship Chang Wo arrived at 
Hankow, and as she had to coal before proceeding up- 
river I had an opportunity to glean some information 
ashore. Opposite to the Treaty port lies the city of Wu 
Chang, the seat of Viceroy Chang Chih-tung; and I 
learned with some surprise that, within the last few days, 
a very severe placard has been widely circulated, abusing 
Chang and declaring that he is in league with the 
**Foreign Devils.” His Hunanese soldiers, who were 
instructed to obliterate the objectionable poster from the 
various points of vantage at which it had been posted, did 
not do so. 

Anchored at Hankow are two British ships, H.M.S. 
Phenix and the tiny Zsk, the fine Italian cruiser Marco 
Polo, and a Japanese gunboat. In view of the anticipated 
Yang-tsi riots, of which I advised you long since, a volun- 
teer corps has been established at Hankow. 

The Chinese officials at Wu Chang, who last week 
were begging H.B.M.’s energetic Consul to abstain from 
sending a gunboat to Shashih, are to-day laughing at 
Great Britain as they learn that the British Consul at that 
port returns to his post as passenger in an ordinary 
steamer, notwithstanding that two British gunboats are 
at Hankow. The Shashih rioters having sacked the 
dwellings of the foreigners, and only through ill-luck were 
unable to demolish H.B.M.’s Consular establishment (a 
junk), will now witness the return of Great Britain’s repre- 
sentative in this ill-advised manner. 

The opening of the inland waterways to foreign steamer 
navigation, about which there has been so much talk at 
home, and which has been boasted about as a diplomatic 
triumph, &c., will, I am informed, prove to be a dead 
letter to foreign merchants in China, owing to the regula- 
tions governing this so-called concession. It is difficult 
to conceive how this can be so, as both the Shanghai 
General Chamber of Commerce and the China Association, 
with the object lesson of the opening of the Hang Chow 
and Soochow waterways to steamer traffic, have more 
than once brought this matter forward, and under the 
notice of those who should have profited by sound advice. 
Should things go on as they at present are in China, the 
Celestial Empire will soon, we may fear, be no place for 
the Britisher. 

I was informed to-day that placards have been issued 
in Hunan stating that the British are coming to collect 
the ‘‘Likin”; your scribe, therefore, hopes and trusts 
that the people of this hostile territory will not greet him 
as they do the “tax man” in the ‘‘ ould counthry ” ! 

Prior to leaving Shanghai, I had a long talk with a 
well-known Mandarin regarding the question of coming 
disturbances in the interior, and he freely confessed that 
nothing can avert them. During the period of high water 
in the great rivers and’ their tributaries—namely, from 
May to September—our gunboats can reach certain places, 
such as I’Chang, with safety; but during the low water 
season are unable to do so. The ordinary gunboat on 
this station draws about 12 feet of water. It will be seen, 
then, how urgently we require a flotilla of shallow-draught 
gunboats, such as are now constructed for the African 
waters, in China. This matter should be considered by 
the proper authorities without delay. 
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CHINA’S IMPENDING COLLAPSE 


By an EX-OFFICIAL in CHINA 


To realise how great is China’s peril of collapse at this 
moment, it must be remembered that the Taiping rebellion 
began in 1852 on the same ground as that in which the stan- 
dard of revolt against the Manchu dynasty is now raised, 
Hung Siu-tsuen, the leader of the Taipings, captured 
the walled cities, one after another, of Kwang-Si province, 
and marched upon Kwei-lin-fu, the capital thereof, just as 
the rioters of to-day have done. They may break through 
into Hunan, and follow the course of the Siang River 
down to the Yang-tsi Valley, as did the Taipings forty-five 
years ago. Thereis nothing to stop them, if they secure 
an adequate start and are sufficiently numerous, for the 
provincial forces are utterly incompetent, and, for the most 
part, non-existent. 

Any insurgent success will bring thousands of Hunan 
men to the rebel flag, and, strongly aroused by the cry of 
mismanagement and treachery at Pekin, the millions of 
Central China may organise hostilities which it will be 
difficult to suppress. The British sphere lies in the Yang-tsi 
Valley, and to protect that interest we may be driven to 
intervene, unless the Chinese Government gives proof, by 
prompt action in Kwang-Si, of a vigour which few believe 
that it possesses. 

The Triad Society, or League of the Three Unities, the 
Tien-ti-hwui, or Heavens and Earth League, the Water 
Lily and Hung Leagues all aim at the overthrow of the 
Manchurule. As secret societies they have been proscribed 
again and again, but flourish exceedingly under the ban; 
and wherever Chinamen congregate they are powerful, 
despite that in British Colonies their meetings are pro- 
hibited. The Hung League has millions of members, 
bound by a colossal oath of thirty clauses—binding upon 
pain of death—to aid in extermination of the dynasty. Its 
members hold lodges, and have their passwords, grips, 
and signs, by which they are able to recognise one andther 
anywhere. The placing of coins in certain positions, or 
even the laying of fans in certain prescribed ways across 
their tea-cups, serve among the initiated as indications of 
brotherhood. 

How far these societies may have succeeded in arming 
themselves during the past three or four years remains to 
be seen ; but the Chinese army in the South, such as it is, 
must be very unreliable, for it is understood to hold a large 
percentage in its ranks of secret adherents to these anti- 
Manchu fraternities. 

A great impetus was given to the movement by the 
avowal of China’s inability to defend herself against an 
antagonist like Japan, three years ago, for the Chinese 
generally blamed their rulers for the national discomfiture. 
So that it scarcely needed the stimulus of French and 
Russian encroachments to fan an agitation into flame, and 
the action of the French community at Shanghai has now 
precipitated a crisis. Nothing more offensive to Chinese 
ideas than the wanton disturbance of their ancestors’ 
tombs—no matter with what object—could have been 
devised to arouse resentment in the masses. 

One effect will be to supply the French with the requisite 
pretext for a formal annexation of Kwang-Si. They will 
scarcely venture to absorb Kwang-Tung 7 ¢oto—though 
they have acquired part of it, at Kwang-chau Wan— 
because it contains British territory at Kowloon and Mirs 
Bay. And Kwei-Chau and Yunnan are properly to be 
considered as part of the Yang-tsi Valley. But in Kwang-Si 
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we can do nothing to stop our neighbour’s progress, even 
if we wished it, for our treaty rights in regard to the open- 
ing of the ‘‘ West River ” do not extend beyond Wu-Chau, 
acity standing on the boundary between Kwang-Si and 
Kwang-Tung. France, moreover, is already construct- 
ing a railway into Kwang-Si, as far as the city of Lung- 
Chau. 

So much for the South of China, where the rebellion 
now in progress will assuredly be turned to account by the 
French. Its import is vastly greater for us when we regard 
it as likely to imperil British interests in the Yang-tsi Valley. 
Though our precise sphere remains undefined, the pro- 
vinces through which the great river and its tributaries 
flow must be regarded as all within the scope of our 
influence. We should be prepared to repel the insurgents 
by the force of our own arms if the Chinese Government 
fails to check their progress. Gordon really defended our 
interests in this way when he took the field against the 
Taipings, though he was “‘ lent” to the Imperialists. We 
have to defend our privileges in the Yang-tsi Valley, and 
at all hazards prevent the spread of the new rebellion 
along the lines of the old, into that Mid-China where alone 
we have any definite prospect of maintaining a dominant 
British interest. 

Everything centres in our ability to maintain the posi- 
tion which has been assigned to us. We have no power 
to resist encroachments on China’s northern or southern 
borders, even if we saw the necessity of offering such 
resistance. 

Russia will push her way to Pekin eventually, and the 
Dragon Throne will be shaken to its foundations. The 
Emperor will have to remove with his Court to some 
other city, and not improbably his choice of a residence 
may bring him into the region which we stand to protect 
from alienation. 

Great Britain and Japan together claim to have secured 
the inviolability of the Chinese coast from a point near 
Swatau, in lat. 233° N. to the boundary of Shantung in 
35° N. lat., a distance of over 800 miles along the shore. 
This is beyond question the most valuable portion of 
China’s sea border. France’s acquiescence in Japan’s 
action regarding Fokien can only have proceeded from 
the conviction that she can better serve her own ambition 
by pushing forward her Tonquinese boundaries well into 
China on the south. 

The Chinese Emperor cannot retreat northwards when 
the Russians come to hammer at his gates, for the cradle 
of his dynasty at Moukden, in Manchuria, will have fallen 
into their hands long before they make their swoop upon 
his present abode. 

And if they offer him a safe residence in his ancestors’ 
old capital, and he should elect to accept it, the position 
of the Brother of the Sun and Moon will sink relatively to 
that of the Emir of Bokhara. 


HYPNOTISM AND CRIME 


THE recent hypnotism case is important rather in sug- 
gestion than in result. The question was one of a dis- 
puted will, and in it hypnotism was alleged as the form of 
undue influence which invalidated the will. The suit had 
reference to the testamentary dispositions of the late Mrs. 

arriette Howard, a widow lady, formerly of Blackpool, 
who died on December 11 last, leaving property amount- 
ing to about £90,000. By the will in dispute Dr. George 
Chadwick Kingsbury was left £30,000 as residuary 
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legatee. The main contention was that this legacy had 
been obtained by undue influence, but the jury supported 
Dr. Kingsbury in denying this allegation. 

While the case in point was a civil action, it is the 
criminal side of hypnotism that presents the difficulty. In 
fact, the criminality of hypnotism is, potentially if not 
immediately, a subject for legislation. The connotation 
of the legal ‘inducing to commit” might, perhaps, 
temporarily be stretched to include cases of hypnotising 
with a view to the interference of an individual’s free 
volition ; but there are nevertheless elements of difference 
numerous and weighty enough to place the hypnotist in 
an independent category. These appear more forcibly in 
the case where the person inducing the other person fails 
in point of fact to compel him completely ; for where the 
compulsion is complete in its result the ordinary law 
operates—namely, the person compelled, whether by 
hypnotism or otherwise, goes free, and the person com- 
pelling takes the punishment. For purposes of com- 
parison, then, when the compulsion is incomplete in its 
result, one may take the present idiot to be in a similar 
position to the ‘‘ hypnotisee ” of future legislation. 

The criminal law provides incidentally for the punishment 
of A, a person of ordinary capacity, who induces an idiot to 
set fire, for instance, to a haystack. If, however, the idiot 
is not quite idiot enough to do it, the law is very seldom 
strong enough to get hold of A. Nor, perhaps, is much 
harm done. But if A hypnotises an ordinary person B, 
and then suggests that he should commit a crime, even 
though B does not do it, harm has been done in a far 
more distinct form. A, one would think, has done enough 
to bring him within a criminal charge. He has certainly 
done more harm than the A who merely makes a verbal 
suggestion to the idiot, for he has by his own act reduced 
B to a state of temporary idiocy—or worse—with the 
express purpose of furthering his own ends. Possibly, 
however, we are premature. Hypnotism is as yet in its 
infancy. But it is a precocious infant—a hundred-handed 
Gyas in its cradle. One contemplates the child with the 
same vague feeling of unrest with which the lamb con- 
templates the new-born wolf. It is a babe, the thought of 
whose adult actions opens up, even to reasonable specula- 
tion, a weird vista of interesting possibilities. And the 
interest is none the less, though it be tempered with some 
degree of alarm. 


A NIGHT PIECE 


As I lay awake by my good wife’s side 
And heard the clock measure a night of June, 
I thought of a song and a haunting tune. 
—But the thoughts that betide 
And the songs that we hear in the ear when the June moon 
rides in the sky 
Fade and die — 
Fade and die away at the coming of the day, 
At the waning and fading and sinking of the moon.— 


And the haloed angels with golden wings, 
And the small sweet bells that rang in tune, 
And the strings that quivered beneath the quills, 
And all my mellow imaginings, 
Faded and died away at the coming of the day 
With the gradual growth and spread of grey above the 
hills. 
Forp Mapox HuErFFeEr. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CRISIS AT THE CAPE 
MR. RHODES’S POSITION 


(Cablegram from Our Own Correspondent) 
Cape Town, July 22. 


THE prospects of the Progressive party continue to im- 
prove. Dr. Te Water’s public admission that the Trans- 
vaal Government looked to the Afrikander Bond to win 
the elections, and put in a Ministry friendly to Dutch 
aspirations, has awakened weak Progressives to the 
reality of the danger to British supremacy. The party is 
now working better together, and natives are coming over 
more freely. But the border constituencies—where Mr. 
Sauer’s influence with native voters is still paramount— 
are doubtful. Mr. Schreiner’s clever manifesto is success- 
ful in keeping many wavering Dutch from joining the 
Progressives. 

Whatever the result of the elections, Mr. Rhodes has 
resolved to devote himself to Rhodesia, giving to the 
Cape Coiony only his services as an unofficial member of 
the Legislative Assembly. 


Mr. Rhodes Effaces Himself 


The importance of our correspondent’s cablegram lies 
in the confirmation it affords of the report that Mr. Rhodes 
is resolved to efface himself in Cape politics and to con- 
centrate himself on the territories which bear his name. 
The reasons which have brought him to this decision 
we have yet to learn, but, be they what they may, we 
cannot but view it with misgiving. We do so because, 
in the first place, with Mr. Rhodes away the Im- 
perialists at the Cape are left leaderless and with 
nothing better than zeal for cement against the Dutch 
Republicans ably led and stolidly docile ; and because, in 
the second place, without a strong man and a loyal at 
the head of the Cape Ministry the ‘‘ Imperial factor” in 
South Africa is literally a voice and nothing more; and 
Mr. Rhodes is the only man at once strong and loyal 
available for the purposes of government. The Cape 
Ministry is not the mere vestry one of our even- 
ing contemporaries takes it for. On the contrary, 
it prescribes the limits within which the South African 
policy of the British Government shall have effect, 
and this in virtue of the power and place recently 
formulated for it by Mr. Chamberlain. Thus it was 
because the Cape Ministry under Mr. Rhodes sanctioned 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals with respect to Mr. 
Kruger’s closure of the Southern frontier of the 
Transvaal against British goods in 1895, and agreed to 
bear half of the cost of carrying the proposals out, that he 
presented an ultimatum to the Transvaal Government. 
And it was because the Cape Ministry under Sir Gordon 
Sprigg vetoed certain of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for 
action against the Transvaal Government early in 1896 
that he limited himself to the writing of despatches. With 
a Hofmeyr Ministry in power, Mr. Kruger would be given 
a free hand, and this is why Mr. Kruger, as Dr. Te Water 
confesses, looks to the Afrikander Bond to give him a 
majority at the impending elections. In the light of these 
facts, it will be seen that the politics of the Cape Colony, 
so far from being parochial, are of grave concern to the 
whole Empire. 
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The Future of Nigeria 


The delay in the transformation of the Niger Com- 
pany’s territories into a Crown Colony is in part due to 
the difficulty of settling the limits of the several Admini- 
strations. Between the tribes and conditions of the 
littoral and those of the interior there are differences so 
wide as to make it practically certain that these wide 
regions will be divided into two separate Colonies ; the 
one including the Niger delta and what is now known 
as the Niger Coast Protectorate, the other group of 
States which acknowledge the overlordship of the 
Sultan of Sokoto. The first administration would 
be restricted to pagan tribes wholly uncivilised; the 
second to Moslems already organised into quasi-civilised 
military communities. These will need _ strong, 
honest, and tactful rule—rule of the kind which none 
better than Colonel Lugard can supply. We shall be dis- 
appointed if, when the choice is made, it does not fall on 
him. The reasons why will be found in the character 
sketch we publish this week. 


An Imperial Cable System 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, instead of resting on his 
laurels, is looking out for new worlds to conquer. He 
now calls for an Imperial Cable System. May he be 
unhappy till he gets it! The features of his proposal are 
said to be 3d. a word to Canada and 6d. a word to 
Australia and Africa. But let him beware of acting on 
false analogies with the Post Office service. In that 
service the expense is in direct proportion to the work 
done, there being practically no initial expenditure. In 
cable working there is a very large initial expenditure; 
and, moreover, the utmost carrying capacity of a cable is 
soon reached. ‘‘ Very well, then,” says a reader au cour 
léger, ‘lay some more”! The problem is the same for 
the second cable as for the first ; the question of rent and 
salaries is so trifling as compared with the cost of the 
cable that both items may be neglected. Each cable 
requires a heavy outlay of capital on which dividend must 
be earned. The carrying capacity, utilised to the utmost 
by duplex working, quadruplex working, or the latest 
improvement, must pay not only dividends, but salaries 
and maintenance—the last item is very serious in cable 
enterprise. Consequently the talk of a hard-and-fast rate 
of a few pence to various countries, whilst ignoring all 
the factors in the problem, is idle. If the time is ripe for 
putting Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine into practice and running 
the highways of the Empire wzthout profit, the problem is 
simplified; but even if the cable is only to be self- 
supporting some little calculation must be made. 


Waiting for the Government 


As to Mr. Henniker Heaton’s suggestion for acquiring 
the existing cable systems, a little reflection will show the 
gravity of this problem. What with a watered capital, 
worn-out cables, complications with the dying races of the 
Mediterranean, who have the existing lines under their 
thumb, most objectionable arrangements in the Far East— 
which THE OuTLooK has denounced—there is a sum total 
of the most undesirable responsibilities that ever a Govern- 
ment undertook. Let us do one thing atatime. Let us 
make sure of an Imperial Cable System. Let us have the 
best and fastest cables that can be made. The Govern- 
ment can get the necessary capital at 2} per cent. The 
rates can be arrived at when the data above mentioned are 
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known. Above all, let us start unhampered by harassing 
covenants, and unfettered by bad traditions. The Imperial 
Cable System is the question of the hour, and it is high 
time for the Government to tell us what progress has been 
made. When, for instance, are we to have the long over- 
due report of the Inter-departmental Committee on the 
subject of the Pacific cable? We are glad to know that 
Mr. Mulock, the Canadian Postmaster-General, has been 
discussing the question this week with the Agents-General. 


Mr. Reid and the Lord Chancellor 


Reason should be paramount surely with the Lord 
Chancellor. But it is not, or he would never have com- 
mitted himself, as he did in moving the rejection of Lord 
Strathcona’s Bill, to insular shrewishness of this sort :— 
“We desire the affection and regard of the Colonies, but 
{ submit it is not for the Colonies to dictate to England 
what England should do as to the English law of in- 
heritance. We have given the Colonies entire freedom in 
respect of their own land. Surely the Mother-country is 
not to be the only country which is not to be allowed to 
have its own law of inheritance.” That sounds more like 
Miss Naggs than the Lord Chancellor of England. But 
worse than Lord Halsbury’s insularity towards the 
Colonies is Mr. Reid’s militant Localism. As long 
as he thought the Australian Federal movement 
merely a harmless academic craze, warmed up for 
Jubilee purposes—and in, his Localism this shrewd 
politician did actually think so until the poll on 
the Commonwealth Bill undeceived him—he was content 
to let it have its way, and, Opportunist that he is, talked 
Imperialism with the rest. But no sooner did he realise 
that he had been caught napping, and that the Federal 
movement was ‘‘business,” than he resolved that, if the 


‘Australias were indeed to federate, they should federate 


Sydney fashion or not at all. For, with all his force of 
character and keen mother-wit, Mr. Reid is not an 
Australian. His mental horizon is coterminous with the 
frontiers of New South Wales, and all beyond is mere 
suburbs. But over against Lord Halsbury and Mr. Reid 
are Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Rhodes, exponents of the 
felt need for the closer union of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
If it were not a felt need, the Imperial Penny Post, now an 
accomplished fact, would be still a dream. 


A Story from Borneo 


Mat Salleh has made it up with the British North 
Borneo Company ; so much so that he would now, he says, 
“rather die by his own hand than break the oath of 


“peace” he has sworn with that bold Briton, Mr. Cowie, 


the Company’s managing director. The kind of life Mat 
Salleh has been leading the Company for some time past 
may be gathered from his sodriguet, the Rob Roy of 
British North Borneo. He dresses to the part, too, wear- 
ing a gold cap, green embroidered tunic and trousers, and 
a red sash. His sword is decorated with tufts of his 
victims’ hair. And this is the style of letter he writes :— 
“Behold here is peace and goodwill from me, Mahomed 
Salleh, who am at Mongis, near Tambunan, and I hope 
that with the help of God it will reach the presence of His 
Excellency Juan Cowie. Behold, your letter has reached 
me, Mahomed Salleh. Moreover I say truly I very much 
wish to meet Juan Cowie, but my wife Dyang Bandang is 
afraid of the police who are near Tambunan.” The little 
difficulty of the police removed, Mat Salleh and ‘His 
Excellency Juan Cowie,” otherwise the Company’s 
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Managing Director, met face to face, the latter penetrating 
alone and unarmed to the bandit’s stronghold. But out- 
side Europe an intrepid bearing will often accomplish 
more than battalions and bayonets : Gordon proved it in 
the Soudan, Shepstone in Zululand, Rhodes in the 
Matoppos ; and now Cowie in Borneo. For as result of 
his judicious daring Mat Salleh swore allegiance to the 
Crown on the Koran, and with his own hands ran up the 
Company’s flag. 


A Secret of Greatness 


Let the doleful among us realise how rich the British 
Empire is in coal, the secret of commercial greatness and 
naval strength. As was pointed out by a St. John’s 
correspondent in THE OUTLOOK last week, there is coal in 
Newfoundland, and plenty of it; and there is a large 
supply in Nova Scotia. The coal of Great Britain still 
holds out wonderfully, and there are excellent sources of 
supply in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Now there are the coalfields of Shansi brought under 
British control-—coal and iron fields with an area of 21,000 
square miles, equal in size to the whole of Nova Scotia. 
We now have coalfields in the Far West, Far South, and 
Far East. Does this look like a decaying Empire ? 


Newfoundland and the Bounties 


Has Newfoundland’s time come at last? The Home 
Government have decided to relieve the West Indian 
colonists from the dire consequences of the foreign sugar 
bounties, and one is curious to know how they propose to 
act with regard to the foreign fish bounties. It is certain 
that one is as grievous as the other ; indeed, the latter is 
more so. By last accounts, there was nobody actually 
starving in the West Indies, whereas the most recent mail 
brings account of whole families perishing for lack of 
food in Newfoundland, owing to the artificially low price 
of cod, brought about by prohibitive fish bounties, so 
heavy in the case of France that it pays the French fisher- 
man to actually give away his fish caught at great ex- 
pense on the Newfoundland banks, so that he may claim 
the large State dole per quintal. 


Our Little Wars 


Soudan.—General Gatacre, who commands the British 
Division, has left Cairo for the front. Between now and 
the general advance his business will be to put the fresh 
troops who are following him through the same stiff training 
that made the men who won the fight on the Atbara as 
hard as nails. As to what will happen after Khartoum is 
ours may be left for discussion after Khartoum 2s ours. 
Meantime, we must not read too much into Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach’s announcement that Khartoum is the ter- 
minus of the expedition. General Kitchener may go no 
further South, but assuredly we shall. We shall, because 
we must—right on to the Lakes. The Sirdar will have 
finished his task when he has smashed the Khalifa. The 
rest might well be entrusted to Lord Charles Beresford as 
Governor of the Soudan. 

Sierra Leone.—Concerning the telegrams which come 
to hand occasionally, it should be noted that they tell of 
nothing new in the way of military operations. They do 
not follow in chronological order. A telegram sent from 
Sierra Leone on a Monday may refer to incidents a 
month older than those narrated in a telegram despatched 
on the following Tuesday. 

Elsewhere.—Peace. 
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CHURCH PARADE 


Opposite to Stanhope Gate there is a gap in the line of 
planes, so that portions of the upper and lower streams of 
worshippers emerge successively from shadow, are for a 
few instants perceptible, and pass soon into shadow 
again. The withered elm in the gap and the people who 
greet there embarrass the walkers, whose pace becomes 
still slower, thereby prolonging the confusion caused by this 
sample of contemporary manners. From the railings by 
the keeper’s lodge it is amusing to watch the slow defile, 
to note the odd conjunctions of tall and short, and see in 
how many ways a hat can be taken off, and alas! how often 
youth is taken off with it. Cross the road, if you want a 
nearer view, and press through the crowd into the main 
alley that radiates from the elm, and if the sun has not 
compelled the ladies to put up their parasols, the medley 
of colours will hit you so hard that you will add to the 
permanent impressions of your brain and thank Ruskin 
for reviving the colour-sense in England. The red or 
the white hats or dresses stand out and kill the other hues, 
whether grey or blue, or muslin with the patterns that 
Mrs. Poyser and her sisters wore in their youth, the same 
in which Washington Irving’s young ladies were so 
sprightly and captivating, and no doubt the same that 
Mary Howitt and her girl-friends actually did appear in. 
Surely there was a curious felicity, a delicious irony in 
calling these quaint, simple, and antique designs to 
enhance and decorate the woman of a society which is 
only not sophisticated because it finds that frank selfish- 
ness pays best. 

The view from the lodge, this look from the path give 
but the appearance, and seen thus this social rendezvous 
reminds us of Matthew Arnold’s description of the style 
of Lord Macaulay. Itis exterior. It is a pretty, flutter- 
ing polychromatic exterior, as it should be. 

Plunge into, or, more appropriately, insinuate yourself 
into, the moving crowd, and observe it more in detail. 
Observe that all the women, as is the way of woman, take 
themselves and this rite very seriously. They smile and 
laugh and chatter briskly indeed ; but all the time they 
have the sense that they are doing these things in public, 
and they do them accordingly. Some of them have done 
so for so many years that they have only this ‘‘ public ” 
manner. Remark also how, thanks to elementary educa- 
tion and an extended franchise, the upper-middle-class 
Englishwoman has acquired self-confidence in public. 
Ease she has not, perhaps, because she works by will, not 
by intellect. Grace she has not, for that is not in the 
blood ; and as for charm—well, that is an article de Paris 
which the London branch cannot supply. 

I have used the word, the terrible word, ‘‘ middle- 
class,” qualified and diluted by ‘“‘upper,” yet still I fear 
to have shattered an illusion, an unpardonable act in a 
society which has so few illusions left. Truth, great or 
small, will prevail, and at this time of day there cannot 
be many people who think that Church Parade (as some 
call it) is a choice assemblage of duchesses, countesses, 
peeresses in their own right, statesmen and soldiers, judges 
and diplomatists, leaders in science, Ouida’s Guardsmen, 
and the ladies who occasion divorces. There may have 
been a time when the brilliant spectacle which would 
result from such a combination was actually and veritably 
realised on this earth, but lowering the ’bus fares must 
have killed it. 

As it is, the Park on Sunday is a very pretty animated 
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scene, which is played out of doors with natural scenery 
of an extremely artificial character. It is primarily the 
rendezvous of the people of the neighbourhood, and as 
they are wealthy and titled, and set the fashion in dresses 
and dogs, the other people who do not live in the neigh- 
bourhood come to look atthem. It is an excellent rendez. 
vous. Here the fate of many a play is settled long before 
the Monday’s papers have given their judgments; here 
the latest engagement is bruited ; here, too, as often ds 
anywhere in London, one can hear the knell of many a 
scandal in the words, ‘‘ It has been arranged out of 
court !” 

But the throng between the statue and the gate is tao 
much of one kind to be representative. The sets are too 
much alike, and the big undistinguished crowd is but raw 
material for other sets of the same sort. True, distin- 
guished men are seen there, and just for one or two 
morning's in the season you may have a notable show if 
you are lucky. Usually you can hear the ladies from the 
country identifying celebrities from what they remember 
of the portraits in the illustrated papers. They hazard 
some wide solutions, but they are not so bad as the 
‘*smart” young men from the suburbs who speak from 
personal knowledge. 

But it’s worth going to Church Parade to see the dogs 
and the children. 


SEASIDE .LETTERS 
I.—SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT 


THERE is an honest man at Waterloo Station. He is to 
be found in the booking-office. I had no time to ask his 
name, for other passengers were pressing behind me, and 
the sale of tickets that afternoon was lively and continuous. 
I had put down my sixteen and threepence for a third 
return to Sandown, Isle of Wight. 

** Coming back Monday ?” asked the honest man. 

“* Ves,” said I, lukewarm. 

‘* Then it'll be twelve shillings.” 

I grasped the situation and a week-end ticket, the 
honest man grasped the reduced fare. We parted. The 
incident, as you will observe, has left a deep impression. 

The Isle of Wight train is split up into sections that 
forsake each other at various junctures. The Stokes Bay 
section alone is steadfast ; but then the engine is hooked 
on to it, leaving it small chance of escape. The engine 
pulls up at the seashore, and then the Stokes Bay section 
is allowed to stand at ease and ponder over the disap- 
pearance of the other sections. We passengers emerge. 
There are forts, red brick walls, and grass-covered earth- 
works to right and left of us, while ahead toss the green 
waters that cut us off from the island. A small boat 
makes the trip to Ryde. There is a cheerful breeze blowing 
all the way, and we pace a deck as large as a suburban 
drawing-room, and stare at the pudding shaped forts which 
guard the Solent, till the pier is reached, the gang way in posi- 
tion. My host stands on Ryde pier and grins at me during 
these moments of disembarkation. The sky is a trifle heavy. 
I gaze with a sense of reassurance at my mackintosh. It 
never rains when I carry a mackintosh. My host points 
with pride to his latest story well displayed on the pier- 
bookstall ; then we step into the electric railway that runs 
over the pier, and finally Jand in Ryde. A two-horse 
wagonette is waiting for us. The houses grow scarcer; 
green Janes take the place of well-kept rows of villas 5 
green fields—for this Isle is as truly emerald as the dis- 
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tressful country further West—rise and fall with the hills 
on either hand. We pass a village wherein the only stocks 
in the kingdom is duly preserved and railed round; we 
pass old-world cottages thatched and white-washed ; but 
mainly we pass through greenery. The place is a garden, 
a paradise of green hills and fruitful lands, a spot to dwell 
in, lotus-eating and forgetful of large cities. I have done 
with raptures ; the Island speaks in tones louder and more 
convincing than anything I can proclaim. Let us then 
henceforth take its charms for granted and proceed to 
Sandown. 

It is near fourteen years since I made this identical 
journey, tramping it, during school holidays, from place to 
place. As we drive through the High Street I find that 
the interval has brought few changes. Only I am irre- 
cognisable. The breeched tramp who toiled into Sandown 
one dusty noon in July ’84 knew nothing of the years and 
Fleet Street. 

There stands the white hotel, facing Shanklin, where, 
as a boy, I paid three shillings and sixpence for a bed and 
grieved over the severance. I would have slept under a 
hedge and made profits had not a pampered companion 
insisted on sheets and a roof. Now his sleep is more 
peaceful still; his bed is somewhere outside Bulawayo, 
anda Matabele bullet closed his eyes. And here am I 
left to tell how comfortable was that hotel, how we two 
lolled in its arm-chairs and played the man, how delightful 
was the morning’s swim, we walking out into deep water 
from the velvet of a sandy shore. 

Well, Sandown is little changed. One notable 
difference there is, and that is Lowenfeld. Lowenfeld is 
a name that hitherto I had associated with Kop’s ale, the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and various metropolitan 
enterprises. This gentleman has of late invested largely 
inSandown. He is completing a hotel that will be the 
largest and most palatial thing of the sort on the island. 
He has built villas and is running brakes and char-d- 
bancs and yachts—the kind of yacht that is annually 
responsible for an assortment of cheerfully supported 
mal de mer. Nor have I yet exhausted the tale of Mr. 
Lowenfeld’s enterprise. He has commissioned a well- 
known writer to turn out a book-stall novel with the Isle 
of Wight for background, Sandown for centre of activity. 
Mr. Lowenfeld will, according to all accounts, make the 
place ‘‘hum.” The islanders, when interviewed on the 
subject, describe him as an eccentric madman, the 
lodging-house keepers view the irruption with dismay, 
while Shanklin and neighbouring centres are dreading a 
decline in popularity. 

It was a Friday evening and the rain came down shortly 
after dinner. By morning, however, the clouds had disap- 
peared, a blue sky overhung the island, and the sea glittered 
inthe sunshine. After breakfast we sat on the verandah 
and, watched the children go down to the sands with pail 
and spade. The white bathing-machines were run out, and 
ladies began to bob up and down in the water at the 
end of ropes. These sea-side mornings are everywhere 
the same—a dip, an unread novel, and contented blinkings 
at a well-ordered universe. Only the children are active, 
treading the rich brown sands with bare feet, skirts bunched 
together and tucked away into the commodious depths of 
what was once a bathing-costume. . They build and 
build, plying the spade like any navvy, and as often as 
not the Union Jack flutters bravely atop of their castles. 

There are evenings in the Isle of Wight. You can 
take the path over the cliffs, and watch the lights gather 
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in Sandown and Shanklin, the sky and sea turn to a ceeper 
blue. When all is hushed the low beat of the waves creeps 
upon the stillness. This soft monotone is saddening, 
saddening too is the oncoming darkness—all this mys- 
terious shrouding is half-tone and shadow. The walk over 
the cliffs at night is very beautiful. People pass you 
always two andtwo. They are making love. The sky is 
not dark at night, but of an intense blue. The piers are 
distinct, visible as in daylight, slender lines drawn across 
the edge of the great waters. The moonlight makes 
a pathway of burnished metal. These evenings are 
momentous and full of riches. The old pride, the old 
humility, the feeling of kinship with the immensities, and 
the sense of one’s own dusty insignificance hold sway. 
Let us pass on. There is a Chine in Shanklin. I had it 
all to myself last Sunday afternoon. I would sooner sit 
there than in Fleet Street. 

Of Shanklin I saw nothing that was not picturesque, 
scenic. Even the hotel—Daish’s—where I drank tea and 
gossiped with the landlady was a picture. The garden 
was full of flowers, the low grey building uncommercial— 
a dwelling-place. And beyond Shanklin, where the 
country rose and dipped, and dipped and rose again, was 
the same verdure, the same profusion of green upland 
and leafy shade. The pony in our cart trotted on, care- 
fully picking his uneven way. It was good to be out here 
in the sunshine, with sea and sky and the wind for 
company. 

The morning saw us set out for Portsmouth, past the 
great warships and the old Victory, a pensioner, lying bare 
inthe harbour. <A glimpse of the Town Hall, a genuine 
building, and we unfolded our papers or chatted with the 
gunner opposite. The Island was behind us ; ahead was 
Town, with its scorched pavements and dead air. 


OUT FROM THE VATICAN 
AN EPISODE OF THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


THERE was an unheard-of bustle at the Vatican. Corri- 
dors rang with sounds that indicated the intrusion not 
only of strange material, but of strange ideas. The 
iconoclast walked hand in hand with the trunkmaker ; for 
his Holiness was going away. 

Going away! Some people in this world can explain 
anything. There were those on this very occasion who 
answered the cry of sacrilege by declaring that it had, 
after all, been done before. ‘‘ Do you not recall,” they 
said, ‘‘the summons by night; the quiet urgency of 
certain conspirators ; the chariot that stole away in the 
dark and conveyed the muffled figure of a priest to a 
little railway station outside Rome, whence this priest— 
none other than Leo himself—journeyed to South Italy to 
bid farewell and offer consolation to a dying brother ? 
Was that tale a myth? ” 

‘* Probably.” The answer was quite matter of fact in 
its tone. ‘‘ Whether or no, matters not. This is a very 
different business. The news has been flashed all over 
Europe, and all the nations are expectant.” 

Such were the conversations indulged in by the gossips, 
their tongues busier than ever on account of the strange 
delaying of promised hostilities. 

Others were more active. When the intelligence was 
spread from mouth to mouth in Rome, surprise gave way 
to enthusiasm. 

‘‘ The Holy Father is going to Spain!” 

Nobody could complain. His Holiness had but to 
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justify his action ex cathedrd, and all opposition, all ques- 
tioning, must die a natural death. 

The bishops who clamoured at the Vatican gates were 
numbered by hundreds. They came to cheer the venerable 
Pontiff for his pacific enterprise, his magnificent courage, 
his splendid initiative ; for it was clear that this thing 
would redound for ever and ever to the good of the Church. 
Sad to say, for all their distinction and all their goodness 
in coming, they could not be admitted—there were too 
many of them. Merely to gaze upon their varied linea- 
ments was to be convinced of the catholicity of the 
Church. 

Cardinals fared a little better, but even they had to be 
admitted in a body; there was no time for separate 
audiences and no room for train-bearers. 

Etiquette was forgotten, for Charity held the field. 
Etiquette and Charity were never friends. 

The Pope, frail but dignified, assured his brethren that 
he had been reflecting upon certain conditions existing 
between two countries near to his heart : ‘‘ as children are 
near to the heart of a father” : and being persuaded that the 
mission and the duty of the Vicar of Christ upon earth 
was not yet completed, and that it had need to be above 
all things a mission of peace, a resolve had formulated 
itself which should be developed forthwith into action. 
He would appeal to Spain. In Spain he would find an 
allegiance second to none in the world. Moreover, he 
would appeal in person. For this holy purpose he would 
break the chains which bound him. So should that re- 
solution, if God willed, by its very intensity attracting the 
world to marvel, redound to the good of mankind and the 
credit of the Church. 

The journey should be taken in state—taken while 
yet there was time, and in such a manner that the world 
should be forced to await the result of it with patience 
and with sympathy. 

Then the doyen of the College of Cardinals kissed the 
Holy Father’s foot, and they all fell on their knees to 
invoke a blessing on the undertaking. 

There was a medizval simplicity and sanctity about the 
whole proceeding which gave the lie to all those forces 
which are said to govern the modern world. 

The Holy Father then, with his genial smile, gave 
them his Apostolic benediction and dismissed them, saying 
that he had other affairs to attend to, by which it was 
understood that the Papal wardrobe would take some time 
to pack ; and the Cardinals, being on occasion practical 
men, decided that no further time should be spent in 
spiritual exercises, but all efforts be directed towards 
putting things in order for the journey. Before they parted, 
however, two of their number were told off to arrange for 
Masses to be said for the success of the mission. The 
rest went their ways to see to the increase of general 
fervour in the Eternal City and beyond. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the great square in 
front of the Basilica presented an unwonted sight. The 
Swiss Guard was there in all its glory. The crowds were 
immense, the enthusiasm was terrific. Cheers rent the 
air, and, when the long-disused Papal chariot of state ap- 
peared, a volume of almost hysterical delight took a nearly 
visible form and shape, and rolled away through Rome 
till it reverberated through the Seven Hills. 

Many were the surmises as to the next movements of the 
cortige, which seemed to be bent upon getting clear of 
Rome. Avoiding the Esquiline, the chariot made some- 
thing of a détour, and, being driven through narrower 
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streets, met with crowds less well-informed than those 
which thronged the square, crowds that were powerless to 
thwart the progress of the little procession, because they 
did not realise what was going forward. It takes men 
with a common purpose to be really obstructive. 

During the early part of his progress the Holy Father 
himself appeared to be overcome by fatigue. Those who 
immediately surrounded him became anxious and nervous: 
his faintnesses were always alarming. But once again, 
as so often before, his recuperative powers vindicated their 
reputation. The Pope became talkative. 

At the little station which was honoured by being made 
his point of actual departure from Italian soil, the nervous 
little station-master came forward with fear and trembling. 
Sweetness and urbanity addressed him in the Pope's 
person, and when some of the more officious, Cardinals 
and others, tried to hustle the poor man away, His 
Holiness announced that he wished to speak to him. 

**And through you, my son, to the people of Christen- 
dom.” The Cardinals shrank back, the man stepped 
forward. ‘‘Yes,” continued the Holy Father, benignly, 
‘fas this man forwards our journey to the best of his 
ability, so let all other Christians do the same.” 

And the station-master, bowing himself backwards in 
his trepidation, so that he trod on the foot of a Prince of 
the Church (at which His Holiness smiled, saying, “ It 
doesn’t matter, my son!”’), escorted the Pope to the 
railway carriage, and then the great journey began in real 
earnest. 

On through smiling and cheering France they went : 
at every station receiving the homage and accepting the 
praise of the multitudes. The electric wire kept the world 
awake to what was passing. A new cry arose in America, 
loud enough to drown the shrieks of those who clamoured 
for war. On the Continent of Europe the frenzy grew. 
There was a general storm of devotional fervour, which 
swept all before it. 

Every six hours a- bulletin was issued, to assure men 
that the Pontiff was bearing the journey well. 

At last the Spanish frontier was crossed. 

The Queen-Regent would have come to meet His Holi- 
ness, but he desired the favour of waiting upon her in 
Madrid. 

““T am,” he said, ‘‘the Servant of the Servants of 
Christ.” 

The statement passed from mouth to mouth all over a 
bewildered world. 

Madrid itself was like a City of High Festival when the 
Pope entered it. His Holiness was driven to the Palace 
with every sign of state. Spain is a land of dignity, of 
beauty, and of ineffable gorgeousness. The occasioniawas 
historic, but Spain was fully equal to the demand. 

Surrounded by the great dignitaries of State, by the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, and supported by 
the members of the Cortes, Her Majesty the Queen-Regent 
received the Pope by throwing herself on her knees before 
him. He bade her rise, and then, with trembling hands, 
gave her a parchment roll. The Queen handed the docu- 
ment to the Prime Minister, who read it out in breathless 
silence. 

Couched in formal phraseology, it called upon all men 
to witness that what the Pope had given, the Pope might 
desire to receive again, not for the sake of aggrandisement, 
but for the sake of peace. 

To America he said, There is no breach which may not 
be healed by patience. 
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To Spain he said, There zs no loss of dignity when the 
concession ts made to one who has no earthly dignity to 
sustain. 

To all men he said, Zhe name of Leo ts a guarantee of 
fidelity. 

Then the Queen, with tears in her eyes, received 
another document from the Prime Minister, who handed 
it to Cardinal Rampolla, who in his turn read it to the 
assembly. 

The Island of Cuba was surrendered absolutely to the 
Pope. 

Then His Holiness, accompanied by the whole retinue, 
ecclesiastical, royal, military, and civil, repaired to the 
Cathedral, where the Pope himself celebrated a Mass of 
Thanksgiving. 

The world, resounding with Vivas and Zvvivas, was 
soon at peace. And the Holy Father, returning, found a 
new Rome waiting to receive him. 

HERBERT MORRAH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE SUS 
EXPEDITION 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As the father of one of the victims of British subservience to 
Moorish tyranny, in connection with the direct trading expedition 
to the Sus country, I regret that you have brought your review of 
that undertaking, and of the attitude of our Foreign Office towards 
it, toa close without dragging into the light of day the so-called 
“trial,” which was supposed to ascertain whether the prisoners 
had committed any offence at all, and if so, what penalty they had 
thereby justly incurred. I trust however that you will permit me 
to supplement your articles by some observations based upon 
information I have received from Tangier, both from private 
sources and from newspapers published there. 

That the Sus district is a part of the Moorish dominion, or 
“under the protection” of the Sultan, as our Foreign Secretary 
expresses it, seems to be an antiquated tradition of the Foreign 
Office, with no more basis of fact than had the ascription of the 
sovereignty of France to James I. by the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. 

Modern explorers assert, without contradiction, that no ma- 
chjnery of Moorish Government exists in Sus. There are even no 
Moorish tax-collectors in the country, and no natives pay taxes 
to their “ protectors,” the Moors. The only outward sign of the 
rule of the latter is that they raid the country at irregular intervals, 
and carry off property, including men, whom they barbarously slay, 
and women and children, whom they enslave. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when union is maintained among the native chiefs, their 
oppressors carry off nothing—not even themselves. 

-Let it be granted, however, that these pioneers of British com- 
merce were guilty of an act of “smuggling,” and that the British 
authorities in Morocco were therefore bound by treaty to prosecute 
them. Why then did they not do so as soon as possible, instead 
of Aegligently leaving them to torture and outrage at the hands of 
their captors for the space of three months; while our Cabinet 
Ministers, when interrogated in the House of Commons airily 
paraded their ignorance of the matter? 

When at length the prisoners were handed over to the custody 
of their fellow-countrymen, they were subjected to a prolonged 
confinement in a pestilent town, by the ingenious method of 
repeated remands on frivolous pretences. Thus was excessive 
punishment secured before trial. When the trial at length began, 
it took the form of a burlesque of the administration of justice, 
performed for the gratification of Moorish rulers, if one may trust 
the scanty reports of it given in the Tangier papers. The defen- 
dants were only indirectly connected with the enterprise. My son 
was a volunteer, two were common seamen; and one a hired 
interpreter. The organiser and leader of the expedition meanwhile 
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had challenged arrest in Gibraltar, and is now doing soin London, 
but in vain. 

Can it be that the Government dare not have the “smuggling ” 
question brought before a British jury, and reported and commented 
on by the Press throughout the country ? 

The real charge then at Tangier was not “smuggling,” but 
“being taken by Moorish soldiers” ; otherwise why the difference 
between the principal and the subordinate offenders ? 

With regard to the conduct of the trial, the following facts are 
reported : the Judge required, and had to accept, correction from 
my son, on a point of law affecting the extent of his own powers ; 
the witnesses for the defence were kept away from the “trial” by 
the refusal of the British authorities to guarantee their safety ; the 
witnesses for the prosecution (the securing of whose presence 
furnished the pretext for the last remand) were natives of the Sus, 
taken by the Moors at the same time as the Englishmen, and 
reduced to such a state of terror that their evidence, as reported, 
is suggestive of absolute idiocy ; and nothing was conclusively 
proved—not even that the Zourmadine was there at all. The Judge 
in complimenting my son on his defence said that he was obliged 
to convict him, as “he must at least have seen arms landed.” 

Then followed a sentence which a Tangier official characterised 
as “savage and vindictive.” There was an angry demonstration 
in court on the part of the English residents ; and one English- 
man went forthwith to the United States Embassy, and registered 
himself as an American citizen. He had had a forcible object- 
lesson on the advantages (?) of being a British subject in Morocco! 

Grammar School, Rochdale. ROBERT R. GREY. 


AN ODIOUS PROFESSION 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


One must not take too seriously the confessions of the “ School- 
master,” who, in an article entitled “ An Odious Profession,” filled 
several columns of your last issue with his caterwaulings. These 
confessions are clearly the ‘commonplace twaddle of his teens,” 
which still clings to him, spite of his quarter of a century’s service. 

None are so chockful of illusions as those who fancy because 
they have belaboured the false ideals, which they have lived up to 
and profited by to the extent of realising a comfortable annuity, 
that they by virtue alone of this act are disillusioned. 

It is to escape from one fool’s paradise to take refuge in 
another. 

Here’s a pedagogue in love with toadying and lying and flagel- 
lation, a hater of boys, of their parents and of his fellow-teachers, 
blackening his profession, because forsooth he has been allowed 
by a too confiding public to stay in it for twenty-five years, not- 
withstanding his complete unfitness for it and his crass inability to 
see that it is he, if he speaks truth, who has betrayed his trust and 
violated all that is best in the traditions of his calling. 

After a decade of crossing sweeping, we shall not improbably 
receive from him another confession made after this fashion :— 

If ever there was a disgraceful trade, it is that of sweeping 
crossings: to spend all day pulling at your cap and muttering 
thanks for the pennies flung at you, when in your heart of hearts 
you are bitterly cursing the whole crowd of scoundrels who toss 
their dirty pennies to you as if you were of no more account than 
the mud which you are compelled to make a pretence of sweeping 
away—hic labor, hoc opus est. And yet, after all these ten dreary 
years of fawning, I have succeeded in raking together a nice little 
bit of brass which will enable me to dabble, if I am so disposed, 
for the rest of my days in my own worthlessness and cunning. 

F. KETTLE. 

The Clapham School, High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


One was in hopes that the teaching profession, as a profession, 
was improving, organising itself, rising in the social scale and in 
general respect, thanks to the number of intelligent, thoughtful, 
well-trained men and women who now swell its ranks, super- 
seding the usher and dominie of bygone days ; and now here we 
are back again in the dark ages, and the miserable old type (like 
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the Sairey Gamp of the nursing profession, now so justly scoffed 
at and derided) not only reappears, but actually rushes into print. 
I refer to the article headed “ An Odious Profession,” signed “A 
Schoolmaster,” which appeared in your last issue. 

What a pity it is that some people never grow up, never learn 
to have any sense of the dignity of a position of influence and 
authority ; are only anxious to enjoy the sweets of power, without 
apparently the slightest comprehension of its responsibilities. 
And, oh! what an untold pity that—if we are to believe his own 
tale—such a selfish and undisciplined character should ever have 
been in a position of influence at all! Surely it is to be presumed 
that aman makes his own choice of a profession. Why, then, 
having put his hand to the plough, should he execute his calling 
in the lowest, meanest manner possible? Truly any profession 
becomes “ odious ” when practised in such an odious spirit. 

We all feel flattened out at times, and the routine work of 
every profession seems occasionally stale, flat, dull, and unprofit- 
able to those who have to bear the burden and heat of the day ; 
but surely a grown-up human being, with any self-control, learns 
to “ consume his own smoke,” make his own atmosphere, and, if 
he has any originality of mind at all, brings it to bear in the way, 
inspiring his day’s work with new thoughts and fresh methods. 
One takes the bitter with the sweet philosophically, and recognises 
the fact that there are drawbacks in every lot. I have heard an 
eminent physician declare that his son should adopt any other 
profession than the “hard and thankless one” he had himself 
followed, and it is no unusual thing for a successful journalist to 
long to be “quit of Fleet Street and all its works.” But in these 
days of overcrowding, happy is the man who has some work to do, 
some raison d@étre which justifies his existence on God’s earth ; 
and, personally, I can imagine none higher or nobler than the 
direction of the young thought and life of the nation. 

No wonder your schoolmaster “detests boys.” How they must 
have detested him and his blatant hypocrisy, and what an un- 
interesting, unoriginal, and uninspiring teacher he must have 
been; “un” everything that a teacher ought to aim at being ! 
Young people are quick to discern the true from the false in moral 
calibre, and easily feel whether or not their teacher is in touch 
with them, or whether they receive only a stone when they ask for 
bread. What can be the possible object in deliberately choosing 
to reiterate old and worn-out saws instead of carrying one’s pupils 
along with one to newer lights and higher ideals ? 

Surely all other trades and professions find it necessary to 
advance. Why, then, in the name of common sense, should the 
man or the woman whose chosen occupation it is to form and direct 
the mental life of younger minds deliberately resolve to walk only 
in the beaten track ? 

The humbug in education, as in every other profession, is soon 
enough unmasked, and surely he stands self-revealed in the article 
referred to? By all means let him now proceed to “dabble in 
journalism or join the noble army of crossing-sweepers,” and much 
good may his adhesion do them both. Oh! for an Arnold or a 
Thring to show him all that he has missed and overlooked! But, 
failing them, what has Dr. Welldon to say to such a brother-in- 
arms? A LONDON SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S PROTEST 
Zo the Editor of Tak OuTLooK 


Ever since I read my last week’s OUTLOOK I have been 
wondering, on and off, why you wasted so much good ink and 
paper in printing the article entitled “An Odious Profession.” 
Gathering that it was meant to be amusing, I sat me down toenjoy 
myself, but I read it through—oh, so solemnly—and failed to work 
up even the wintriest of smiles. Could anyone wish to really 
make himself out such a scoundrel as this gentleman appears to 
desire? We may suppose the writer to be retiring on his successes 
“from a pecuniary point of view,” he can hardly pride himself on 
any other. In what way would your correspondent consider him- 
self to be more honourable than the successful village grocer who 
sands his sugar, or any other tradesman who makes his fortune by 
supplying shoddy to an unsuspecting public? 

Purley, Surrey. M. M. B. 
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AN ODIOUS PROFESSOR 


For five-ani-twenty dreary years I’ve slaved at my profession 
Of teaching noisy little boys the way to read and write, 
And now, Sir, if you’ll condescend to publish my confession, 
I think that I shall satisfy your readers’ appetite. 


It is not with the boys themselves I start my palinody, 
Their parents’ looks among my crooks have been my chiefes 
bane, 
And so to parents one and all I’ve been a shameless toady, 
With such success as shamelessness is always sure to gain. 


I’ve told them lies, for fear their hearts, and so my purse, should 
suffer— 
Said, “ Tommy’s wise, dear Bobby tries, and Billy is a saint,” 
Although I knew it wasn’t true, for Tommy is a duffer, 
And Bobby shirks and never works, and Billy—well, he ain’t. 


And now at last I’ve made my pile, have gained a good position, 
And if I please can take my ease—do nothing any more ; 
For nothing (I mean anything) is better than Tuition ;— 
Your fellow-men it makes you ban, your fellow-boy abhor. 


For no one can conceive the strain of youthful education— 
No one at least who hates the beast less heartily than I. 
Unless my feelings I'd relieved by constant flagellation, 
In some asylum I should lie, in hopeless lunacy. 


I feigned, though prig and pedant, to be better than my 
neighbours ; 
I scamped my work, and called it Work—the capital looks well ; 
I took huge holidays, although “ devoted to my labours,” 
Then said the strain had tried my brain—and took an extra 
spell. 


I hold that Cobden was a fool, and Oliver a tyrant, 
That Progress is an Ogress, and that Liberty’s a curse, 
But shocking sentiments like these from every young aspirant 
I hid, of course, without remorse, and prated the reverse. 


This is the long and this the short of all good education ; 
You’re bound to please—and tricks like these will a)ways fill 
your school ; 
A man can only “ stimulate” by dint of simulation ; 
At thirty he must either be a cynic or a fool. 


The proverb says that every rule is proved by its exception, 
And possibly some schools there be where even boys are loved ; 
If so, the exception begs that you will pardon his deception ; 
He drops his mask, he’s done his task if he the rule has proved. 
Hunstanton, Norfolk. G. F.C. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 
Monsicur le Rédacteur, THE OUTLOOK 


Lecteur assidu de votre admirable journal THE OUTLOOK, j’ai 
savouré avec délice Particle intitulé “An Odious Profession.” 
Permettez-moi par votre intermédiaire de féliciter le schogl- 
master qui aprés vingt-cing ans d’esclavage profite de son premier 
mouvement de liberté pour nous donner une esquisse vraie de 
lenseignement en Angleterre et se débarrasser du manteau 
@hypocrisie que sa profession l’a obligé de porter pendaiit'si 
longtemps. Ayant enseigné (ou plutét essayé d’enseigner) les 
langues étrangéres dans ce pays pendant de nombreuses années, 
jai été &’ méme d’examiner la vie de ces pauvres pions, soufire- 
douleur de la nation, et-si ce n’était la crainte d’abuser de l’hospi- 
talité que vous voudrez bien, j’espére, accorder & ces quelques 
lignes, je vous tracerais un tableau beaucoup plus sombre de la 
vie scholastique chez la Perfide Albion. En terminant je con- 
seille & tous les parents anglais de rayer de leur dictionnaire le 
mot Hypocrisie, et alors peut-étre le sort du maitre d’école 
deviendra-t-il tolérable! Recevez, monsieur le Rédacteur, l’assu- 
rance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 

UN PARISIEN, B.A. 


[We cannot find room this week for other most interesting letters on this 
subject.—ED. | 
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THE PENULTIMATE SCOT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I feel embarrassed. To have merited the attention of Mr. 
H. Paterson Bayne is a distinction as overwhelming as unex- 
pected. I certainly never heard of Mr. Bayne before, but the very 
superior tone of his letter, the uncanny faculty he has of reading 
one’s descent and character from one’s printed “ blethers,” and, 
above all, the fact that he dates his imprecation from Glasgow, 
indicate that he is SOMEBODY. 

Mr. H. Paterson B. has a monopoly of the true Scots tongue. 
None other is genuine. He scorns the “Cowgate” and “ Kail- 
yard” (to him, apparently, the same) dialects. Does he not have 
access, when he listeth, to the Sautmarket? What a mistake 
Scott committed in his “ Kailyard” “ Rob Roy” when he put into 
the mouth of Nicol Jarvie a patois that is neither of Crown Street 
nor any other street, vennel, or market of “Glesgae”! Well, 
poor man, he did not have the benefit of correction at the hands 
of Mr. Bayne. And you poor cattle south the Tweed—all 
“ignorant Englishers with degrees, perhaps” !—Mr. Bayne shows 
you how to edit. If you will go to school to Mr. Bayne to learn 
how to conduct your paper, I shall sit at his feet for my Scots. 

Despite Mr. Bayne and the B.D., as your note says I have 
never left my native Scotland. But—mark the wizard keenness of 
Mr. Bayne’s “scent ”—I once had a great-aunt who stayed within 
ten miles of Seven Dials. That accounts for the “ignorant 
Englisher” in me and my crude Southern manners. I have lived 
fora short while in Edinburgh: hence the ‘ Cowgate.” I have 
seen Barrie and Crockett on the same platform honouring Steven- 
son—which quite explains the “ Kailyard.” But how, in the name 
of magic, did he deduce that I am cursed with a degree? Verily 
he has the nose of a Dr. Hornbook. Here is a strange danger— 
for who dare print when from a few verses a man in Crown Street, 
Glasgow, can unerringly divine many unpleasant truths hitherto 
kept secret from the author, his nearest “friends and relations”? 

If your printer and I have robbed you of the “ Rosshire B.D.’s” 
weekly dole, I am sorry—but “it’s an ill wind that blaws naebody 
guid,” quo’ the Free Kirk Sustentation Fund. ‘“ Dearest national 
aspirations” ! I wonder, does this B.D. play the Theodore of the 
Pulpit—his gown a vigorous tartan, his praise accompanied by 
Neil Munro’s great bag-pipes instead of the “kist of whistles” ? 
But B.D.’s letter has its uses. It shows that, though this move- 
ment does not trouble the Olympic serenity of Crown Street, 
Glasgow, it is yet alive and impertinent. Mr. Sutherland’s letter, 
on the other hand, shows that among saner Scotsmen there is a 
desire that Englishmen should know that we do not think of them 
merely as “ignorant Englishers,” and that our “ dearest national 
aspirations” are zo¢ to swagger, masquerade, talk bombast, and 
insult our Fellow Britons. 

THE “ BLETHERIN’ BODY” AND AUTHOR OF 
“ THE PENULTIMATE SCOT.” 
Edinburgh, July 19. 


WEST COUNTRY VANDALISM 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


_ When will the mania for “ opening up the country” have run 
its mad course? Take Devonshire. Its charm was the charm of 
country life, of hill and dale, of trees and flowers, and all the 
luxuriance of a district watered by Dartmoor’s many rivers. It 
has been “opened up.” Lynton and Lynmouth are now so-called 
“popular” holiday resorts; crowds arrive daily by train and 
Steamer, and the sound of the coach-horn is heard no more. A 
railway to Westward Ho! is now being built, and another line is 
cutting across northern Dartmoor to Moretonhampstead and 
Chagford, when sufficient money can be obtained to complete it ; 
while some more adventurous wish to draw Bristol and Plymouth 
and North Devon closer together by a line from Okehampton to 
Torrington, near Bideford, traversing delightful country again. 
Yet another line from Holsworthy to Bude, of golfing repute and 
many quaint memories, is nearing completion. 

. Every holiday resort in Devonshire seems desirous of becom- 
‘ng a Margate or a Blackpool. What will be the result? Will 
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the tired town-dweller who’has loved his Devonshire because it 
has boasted few railways but many restful charms, have to go 


elsewhere—at home or abroad? The number of pleasant nooks’ 


fora quiet holiday is yearly decreasing, and no one is benefit- 
ing, judging by past experience in the West Country. 

There is the same tendency in the neighbouring county of 
Cornwall. Enterprising railway enthusiasts having done their 
best to vulgarise Newquay, on the North Coast, once a pleasant 
fishing village at the end of a glorious coach-drive, are cutting up 
the same coast by a line from Newquay to Truro, exposing to the 
common gaze all the charms of St. Agnes and Perranporth. 
Another line is being recklessly made across the country that 
divides Wadebridge and Padstow. In fact, the two Western 
counties are being chequered with railways—and spoilt. The 
difficulty is to find a quiet village that is really inaccessible. And 
it is astonishing how many men, who are sick of post, railway, 
and telegraph, make inaccessibility—to a reasonable extent, of 
course—a sine gia non of their holiday venue. 


Plymouth, July 19. DEVONIAN. 


. OF COURSE—APOLOGIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“ Germany in Borneo.” Of this you speak in the last sentence 
of “the German menace (II) at Samoa,” and it gives us a feeling 
just as the Londoner would have hearing anybody speak of 
“ Germany in Calcutta.” But it is a mistake, and I believe to be 
right in suggesting that you meant “ Germany in New Guinea,” 
which certainly makes a great difference at least to us. 

DAVID J. WYNKOOP. 

Amsterdam, 1 Nieuwe Prinsegracht, July 18. 


A NAVAL MYSTERY 
To the Editor of TUE OUTLOOK 


What, I wonder, do you in London make of Mr. Goschen’s 
statement in the House of Commons ve Signalman Matthews. 
To us in naval Devonport it is inexplicable. If Matthews’ con- 
fession is true—and there is no reason why he should have confessed 
a crime that might have been punished under the Official Secrets 
Act with penal servitude—he received overtures from the United 
States’ naval officers to desert from our Navy, and was offered a 
large sum for the confidential Signal Book he had stolen. This is 
a fact ; for the confession and Matthews’ statements when under 
arrest leave no doubt on the point. 

The book he stole was what is known as an Auxiliary Signal 
Book. When it is delivered to a captain, he is required to give a 
receipt, and is directed to have the old book burnt in the presence 
of a responsible officer, who is required to sign a declaration that 
it has been thus completely destroyed. Every book is numbered 
and kept under lock and key in the captain’s cabin or room, if he 
commands a naval establishment on shore. These precautions are 
not imposed in the case of all Signal Books, but special care is taken 
to guard the confidential Signal Books. This was the book the 
Americans bribed Matthews to sell, though what use it would have 
been to them no one seems to know ; and why Mr. Goschen should 
have evaded the point, as he did, by reading the United States’ naval 
attache’s \etter, no one can understand, seeing that Matthews’ con- 
fession is at the Admiralty, and the facts are no longer secret. 
They are known in official naval circles in London and here. 

Devonport, July 21. An te oe 





"THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,8co acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL. MALL, S.W. 





PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS, 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 

PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., LtTD., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London. 
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IN PASSING 


‘THE House of Commons has none too much of the picturesque in its 
personnel. All success then to the candidature of young men like 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He is, first, a soldier—he served in the 4th Hussars under Colonel 
Brabazon, known among intimates as “Bwab.” He has been 
energetic as a soldier and journalist in Cuba, where he was during 
the earlier stages of the insurrection, and on the Indian Frontier ; 
and now he is full of anxiety to take part in the Nile Campaign. 
Fulfilling the doctrine of heredity, Mr. Winston Churchill is a born 
politician, and a fifty-five-minute speech of his to the Bradford 
electors the other day was in part almost painfully reminiscent of 
a lost Parliamentary eloquence. One heavy burden Mr. Winston 
Churchill has to bear through life—there is a namesake of his in 
America, and the paragraphist will confound the two personalities. 


WHO'LL GET THE PHILIPPINES? 


s PHILIPPINES 2 


—— 





hie , = 
(Lustige Blitter. 


ADMIRAL DIEDERICHS: Ah, ha! Schlaraffia at last! Roast pigeons! The 
air literally full of them! Who knows, one may fly into my mouth ! 


There is yet hope that the hand of the vandal will be stayed at 
St. Winefride’s Well at Holywell, Flintshire, and stayed by the 
law. The papers have been saying this week that the Duke of 
Westminster lays claim to the Well, and has threatened litigation 
if the District Council and a Liverpool firm persist with their joint 
sacrilege of bottling the water and selling it for table purposes. 
The fact rather is that the Duke owns all the land round the Well 
up to the garden ; the ownership of the Well itself is a somewhat 
moot point, but we may hope that between the rival claimants the 
abominable soda-water scheme will fall to the ground. The Well 
isan almost unique Catholic shrine, and a local body that lends 
itself to its desecration for the sake of filthy lucre deserves to be 
put in the stocks for a month on end. 


Somebody has stolen General Wolfe, and it isn’t the first time 
either. There is a quaint old wooden statue of the General on a 
house at the corner of Palace and St. John Streets, Quebec, and 
this statue has again disappeared. Nobody, it is true, missed it 
till some United States tourists, failing to find an object they had 
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journeyed many miles to see, made inquiries. The local manager 
of the Bell Telephone Company confessed to having had the 
statue removed. “Where to?” demanded Quebec. “ Blest if } 
know !” replied the local manager. And meanwhile Quebec is 
one Wolfe statue the less. Seventy odd years ago the same statue 
was carried off by a number of British middies out for a lark. 
They took it away with them to the West Indies, and it was only 
when a United States tourist came to Quebec and made inquiries 
that the statue was returned. Should the Albert Memorial or 
St. Paul’s at any time disappear, the odds are that we shall first 
hear of our loss from a gentleman sporting a Stars-and-Stripes 
button on his coat, a similar article pinned on to his hat-ribbon, 
and wearing what Stephen Crane has called “ boots like weapons,” 


The project of making Shakespeare’s church what it was in the 
days when the poet is reputed to have worshipped progresses. 
£9,000 has been spent in renovations, and, after being closed all 
the year, the church has now been reopened, though there is work 
representing £2,000 still to be carried out under the scheme of 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, the designer of the famous reredos in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Of course the Stratford folk marked the occasion of 
the reopening with due ceremony. At the luncheon Mr. E. F. 
Benson, in responding for “The Drama,” tolda story. ‘A friend 
of mine,” he said, “was sitting on the wall of Stratford Church- 
yard, when he observed an old labourer looking admiringly, some- 
what wistfully, and puzzled, at the beautifulchurch. Presently the 
labourer came up—my friend was a clergyman—and he said, 
‘Reverend sir, do you think he’s all right?’ My friend asked him 
whom he meant. The labourer replied, ‘ Shake-um-speare, of 
course, sir, because that’s Shake-um-speare’s church.’ My friend 
replied that he did not know what he meant by ‘all right,’ where- 
upon the labourer said,‘ He was a wonderful great man—that’s 
his church ; and I should be glad, sir, if you could tell me, sir, 
being a clergyman, if that he’s up above or down below.’ My 
friend said-such a problem might safely be left in the hands of 
Him to whose honour the church was built, but to the best of his. 
belief he was ‘all right.’ And the labourer left satisfied.” 


Messrs. Christie’s rooms were crowded last Saturday when the 
first part of the “remaining works of that eminent painter, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones,” as the catalogue puts it, were sold by 
auction. A visitor strolling into the familiar show-rooms would 
again have been struck by the marvellous beauty of the heads in 
pencil and pastel—heads, to our thinking, infinitely more beautiful 
than those in the finished paintings for which these were but pre- 
liminary studies. The delicacy of these pencil-drawings, their 
silvery quality (reminding us of nothing so much as “ point” work), 
the softness of tone and modelling, the perfection, surety, and 
lightness of the master’s touch, repeatedly recalled similar work 
of Lionardo’s ; and often the type of head selected—the small 
chin tipping the oval face with the broad eyelids—made one’s 
thoughts fly back to “ La Gioconda” and the school that centuries 
back made Milan famous. 


The prices fetched at the Burne-Jones sale were sensational, 
and, as usual, illogical. ‘Love and the Pilgrim” is certainly not 
worth the sum paid for it, if the price paid for “Un Chant 
d’Amour” at the Ruston sale the other day was a fair one. The 
Birmingham Fine Art Gallery secured the “ Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness.” There is no single work of Burne-Jones’s in any public 
London gallery, although abroad—there is certainly one pencil 
study in the Luxembourg—the authorities have been less back- 
ward. Perhaps the British Museum will follow up the enterprise 
they displayed at the Leighton sale. We hope so ; for any failure 
to secure some of these wonderful pencil-studies would be little 
short of deplorable. 


Is there no limit to the daring of the lady journalist? The 
other day we read of the Canadian woman writer “ Kit,” who, as. 
war correspondent for the Toronto J/ai/, was in the heat and dust 
of the camp of the United States army in Florida ; and now we 
learn from Winnipeg that Miss Flora Shaw has been there on her 
way to Klondike, “to learn the true facts about the country for her 
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paper.” Her paper is, of course, the Zimes, of which Miss Shaw 
is Colonial Correspondent. She has travelled in many of the 
corners of the Empire in her day, but never before has she 
attempted a wilder feat than this of reaching the sub-arctic city of 
Dawson. Indeed, it is, we believe, a fact that she went in the 
face of warnings as to her rashness from high official quarters. 
We wish her well through the business. 


Mr. Ryder carried the day in the Gravesend election; but 
we have travelled so far on the lines of sane Imperialism that it 
would apparently have made little difference from the point of 
view of Empire politics had his Liberal opponent been elected. 
Here were the claims of the rival candidates :— 

Vote for Ryder 
and Vote for Runciman 
Federation with our Colonies, and 
British Trade, a Strong Navy, 
Vote for Ryder. | Unity and Empire, 
Empire and World-wide Markets. | 


There are imaginative men beyond the ken of Mr. R. S. 
Hichens. Perhaps the most nected example is the business- 
manager of one of our large London weeklies. This gentleman, 
who is more noted for business acumen than for scholarship, and 
whom we will not name, is in the habit of personally calling upon 
some of the larger advertisers. The other day he sent in his card 
to the head of one of the big publishing houses, and followed it up 
with a demand for a column advertisement. The publisher, who 
is a bit of a wag, knew Mr. Blank by reputation. Their conversa- 
tion was somewhat as follows. “What’s in the next number?” 
asked the publisher. Mr. Blank rattled off a list of well-known 
names—a list long enough and costly enough to ruin the richest 
exchequer in town. “Anything by John Bunyan?” asked the 
publisher. “He’s our dramatic critic; comes in every week,” 
replied Mr. Blank, unabashed. “Anything by Homer?” asked 
the bookseller. ‘“ He does our pigeon articles.” Mr. Blank got 
his column. 


When you can’t smoke—chew. This piece of advice is hardly 
likely to find general acceptance. ‘“ But,” says an American War 
Correspondent, “men can take no comfort with cigars or 
cigarettes in the field. They prefer a pipe, and thousands who 
never thought of chewing tobacco before they enlisted will become 
addicted to the chewing habit.” We have yet to hear what the 
American Young Person has to say to this item of news. When 
the conquering heroes return will she try to wean them from 
their nasty habits with gum? Gum may not be so nourishing as 
tobacco, but it certainly makes for more domestic comfort. Will 
there be a rise in the cuspidor trade after all this? 


Judging from the latest seal story, the»redoubtable Hector 
McIntyre might have saved himself from the gibes of his uncle, 
“The Antiquary,” had he only used persuasion instead of force in 
his memorable rencontre with the Zhoca. The story in question 
comes from Broughty Ferry—which, by the way, is situated only 
a dozen miles or so west of “ Fairport.” A yachtsman, while sail- 
ing near the mouth of the estuary of the Tay, espied a number of 
seals on the sand-banks there, and, having heard that the creatures 
are attracted by whistling, he tried the experiment. To his sur- 
prise, a young seal followed in the wake of the yacht right up the 
river to the anchorage in West Ferry Bay. More astonishing 
still, on the party landing, the seal flopped up the beach behind 
them. It was secured and put in an outhouse, where it was fed 
and cared for ; but, not having a proper place to keep such a pet, 
the yachtsman next day conveyed it down the river, and restored 
it to its natural element. It, however, followed him home again 
when he returned, and, being at a loss what to do with it, he 
handed it over to a friend. From all which it would appear that 
with seals it is a case of “ Whistle and I’ll come to you, my lad.” 
Unless, of course, the Tay seal was particularly foolish as well as 
young. 


The Decalogue is not sacred—not even in Scotland. The 
Edinburgh School Board has resolved upon a bold, not to say 
audacious, step. By the casting vote of the chairman it has 
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sanctioned a proposal for the preparation of a revised and simplified 
form of the Ten Commandments for the use of young children 
attending the Board Schools! The proposal, which was brought 
forward by a Committee on School Work in connection with a 
revised syllabus of religious instruction which has been prepared, 
led, not unnaturally, to a lengthy discussion, some of the members 
of the Board protesting loudly against the “ Bowdlerising ” of the 
Decalogue. 


There are to be great doings in Edinburgh next week over the 
meeting of the British Medical Association. Over 1,000 members 
are coming, some from America, France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Belgium,2Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Of pleasure in the way of balls and parties and dinners there 
promises to be even unto satiety. But there will be plenty of work 
too. The sections number sixteen. Professor Morselli, Genoa, is 
to treat of the social aspect of suicide ; Mr. Myers, of Cambridge, 
will discuss the phenomena and theories of hypnotism; Dr. 
Caverhill will speak of the open-air treatment of consumption, and 
exhibit patients treated in German sanatoria; Professor Glaister 
and Dr. McVail will deal with the subject of river pollution ; and 
other papers are by ‘Professor Benedikt, Vienna; Professor 
Bagnisky, Berlin ; Sir Christopher Nixon, Sir William Broadbent, 
Professor Bradbury, Professor Bennet, Dr. Lawson Tait, Dr. 
Playfair, Sir Felix Semon, Professor Ferrier, Professor Ewald, Pro- 
fessor Symington, Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Crombie, 
Surgeon Major-General Hamilton, and Dr. Milne Bramwell. The 
President-elect of the Association this year is Professor Sir 
Thomas Grainger Stewart. 


AS SEEN FROM CANADA 
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Busy JOHN BULL: Canada, Canada, Canada, nothing but Canada; the 
gem of the Empire is booming, and no mistake. 


Nowhere are the good qualities of the Prince of Wales more 
appreciated than among Colonists in London. The official repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies happened to be together when the news 
of the Prince’s accident at Waddesdon Manor reached London, 
and forthwith a most sympathetic joint message was sent to Marl- 
borough House. 


How do the Americans support the theatre? The New York 
fferald has recently published a list which shows that fifteen 
modern pieces have been played to over a million dollars each. 
The number of performances and the gross receipts are given, and 
while the figures are only approximate, an odd thousand dollars is 
of small consequence where the total is so huge. The relative 
numbers are somewhat interesting. “ Rip Van Winkle” leads 
with 5,000 performances, which have yielded $5,000,000. “The 
Old Homestead” comes next with the same number of perform- 
ances, and receipts $4,750,000. ‘The Silver King,” “ Erminie,” 
and “ Robin Hood” follow with $3,000,000 each. 
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FINANCE 


OPENINGS FOR INVESTORS IN THE COLONIES 


Now that we. are all intent on tightening the political and 
industrial bonds between the Mother-country and her 
Colonies, it seems opportune to inquire whether the 
advantages offered by our various Colonies for the invest- 
ment of capital are sufficiently recognised by the investing 
public at home. In no country of the world is the value 
of money—that is to say, the return upon a high-class 
investment—so low as in Great Britain, and whilst the 
prosperity of this country lasts, and whilst London 
continues to be the principal Money Market of the world, 
this must necessarily be so. An investment in the Funds 
yields less than 2 per cent. per annum, and a purchase of 
the debenture stock of one of our big Railway Companies 
pays but little over 2} per cent. Such a small return on 
money makes these securities only suitable for the banker, 
the insurance company, or the big capitalist; it does not 
suit the small man with a few hundred pounds to invest. 
Thus for years past small investors have been lending 
with both hands to foreign borrowers whose principal 
credential to solvency has been the ability with which they 
have been able to support an ever-increasing weight of 
national indebtedness. In far too many cases their ap- 
parent ability to support a big foreign debt—which has, 
forsooth, been pointed to as an emblem of wealth—has 
only been possible by continued fresh borrowings, and 
when these borrowings have come to an end the fabric has 
collapsed. How great this collapse has been may be 
gathered from the fact that the principal foreign loans in de- 
fault in 1896-7 amounted to the huge total of over 82 million 
pounds—namely, nearly so millions of principal outstanding 
and 32} millions of interest in arrear. Money lent to the 
Colonies has not of course always been judiciously invested, 
but where money has been lost in the Colonies it has not, 
as a rule, been due to bad administration, reckless ex- 
travagance, or, as is far too often the case with foreign 
borrowers, to official corruption in high quarters. 
Sentiment is a minor consideration in questions of 
finance, and yet there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
there is a prospect of your money being judiciously ex- 
pended, and expended to help a British expansion overseas. 
The return upon money employed in industry and agri- 
culture in new countries like the United States, Canada, 
and our Australasian Colonies is, given good harvests, 
much greater than at home. Perhaps in years to come 
the conditions and facilities for the employment of savings 
in industrial concerns abroad may improve, but at pre- 
sent the field open to the investor is principally in Govern- 
ment or Provincial loans and in Railway securities. 
Probably not one investor in a thousand has ever seen the 
official list of the London Stock Exchange, and it is not 
an easy matter for an intending investor to meet with a 
list of Colonial securities. We propose, therefore, to give 
from time to time a schedule of the various Colonial 
securities known on the London Stock Exchange, setting 
out their yield, and adding any comments of a favourable 
or derogatory character that may seem to us worth the 
consideration of investors. This week we give a list of 
the securities of British North American Governments. 
We set out the rate of interest, when the bonds are re- 
deemable, the present price, and the yield. With 
respect to the yield, allowance is made not only for 
accrued interest, but also for redemption; and in 
this respect the list differs from any table of a similar 
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character that, so far as we are aware, has hitherto 
been published. Of course the accrued interest varies 
from day to day, and the interest allowed for in working 
out the yield has therefore been taken from the last 
coupon up to the end of July. We give in many cases the 
price at which the securities were issued enabling one 
to see to what extent the security has appreciated in 
value, notwithstanding the nearer approach of the redemp- 
tion period. In working out the yield on the various 
securities we have taken into account the redemption, 
because we have never known a private investor to make 
a sinking fund against the redemption at par of a stock 
bought at a premium. Investors should remember that 
in buying a redeemable stock at a premium the yield is 
not so great as that given by a perpetual security. 


Interest Issue 


Present | ys | Redeem- 
Yield. an 








| percent. | price. price. 
| 
£8. da. | 
*Canadian Intercol. Railway .. 4 - | 1034 3 110 1903 
=” ay ” ” 4 = III 21610 | 1908 
aa ” ” 4 - 112 218 1 | = 1910 
-- + ” ” 4 = 1174 213 7 | 1913 
99, ” ” 5 _ 1084 3 8 9 | * 1903 
Canadian Government 4 - 105 35 9 1904-8 
” ” . 4 ee" 109 329 | 1g10 
” ” 34 Otry | 107 3 2 3 | 1909-34 
. ” 4 101 | 109 3 8 7 | 1910-35 
” ” 3 gt to 95 104 216 10 1938 
9 . 24 g1h 93 215 9 1947 
Manitoba Government 5 1054 rit 318 2 1910 
” ” . 5 107 118} ae7 7 | we 
” ” 4+ 100 105 315 7 | 1928 
British Columbia 6 100 1164 318 9 | 1907 
et ” ee «i «@# 102 1094 316 3 | 1917 
a - . 3 86 to95 99 3 2 5 | 194% 
Quebec Government .. oe | 3 934 94 ses 1937 
Newfoundland Government .. 34 89 to or} 96 313 7 1941 
” ” ‘ 34 954 964 313 5 1947 
” ” 3 884 85 313 5 | 1947 
2 ws 4 102 to 103 106 313 3 1913-38 
” ” 4 993 113 3.710 | 1935 
i ‘in 4 14 113 3 8 o | 1936 
Nova Scotia Government 3h Oty 102 3 8 gs | 1942 





* These securities are guaranteed by the British Government, and are Trustee Stocks, 
hence the comparatively small yield. 


To the Government of Manitoba we would suggest 
that it would be to their interest if more care were taken 
in future to provide for the punctual payment of the 
coupons immediately they fall due. On more than one 
occasion, we believe, investors in Manitoba Four per Cents 
have had to wait a day or two before the coupon could be 
paid. No doubt this was due to laxity on the part of some 
department, and not to want of funds ; but when a borrower 
makes it a condition that the failure on the part of lenders 
to pay up instalments renders previous payments liable to 
forfeiture, it is at least incumbent upon the debtor to see 
that funds are remitted to the bankers charged with the 
service of the debt in time to permit of the punctual pay- 
ment of the coupon. 


CASTLE MAIL PREFERENCE SHARES 


THE Castle Mail Packets Company, Limited, owning the well- 
known line of vessels running between England and South Africa, 
have authorised share capital of £1,400,000 in £20 shares, 36,000 
of which have been issued, on which £16 has been paid up, and 
these shares are now quoted at 154. This week subscriptions have 
been invited for £240,000 in the shape of Four and a Half per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £20 each. Of prior capital rank 
is £150,000 in Four per Cent. Debentures expiring in 1900, and 
£330,000 in Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock issued 
last August and now standing at 1o1. As security there are the 
steamers and other property of the Company, standing in the last 
balance-sheet at over £1,300,000, which amount will be increased 
by additions to over £2,000,000. There is also a good margin as 
regards profit. The Ordinary shares have received over 6 per cent. 
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during the past two years, and for 1897 the net profit was £97,313. 
As only £17,550 is required for Debenture interest, and only 
£10,800 to pay the dividend on the Preference shares, the latter 
are well secured even if the revenue does not expand, and, in view 
of developments in Rhodesia, the Transvaal, and elsewhere, it 
most probably will. The Company was originally registered in 
1881, and in no year since 1886 has it failed to pay a dividend. 
As a 4} per cent. investment these Preference shares seem to us 
attractive. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ISSUE 


July is a favourite month for the issue of important new loans 
and full advantage is being taken just now of the cheapness of 
money to make some large issues. In July last year Colonial and 
Corporation issues in the aggregate were under £5,000,000. This 
year since the beginning of July we have already had applications 
for ten millions, and we understand there are more to follow. A 
feature has been the relative cheapness at which gilt-edged 
securities are now being offered for sale. The minimum price 
fixed for the Indian loan was 9 points lower than the previous 
issue : the County Council Loan was offered at a minimum 7 
points lower, and the Birmingham Corporation now in the market 
for £1,000,000 in Two and a Half per Cents have fixed the mini- 
mum II points lower. This new Birmingham loan is to be tendered 
for on Tuesday next, and seeing that the first issue of Two and a 
Half per Cent. stock was placed at an average price of £102 2s. 6d., 
there can be little doubt that the new issue of a million will be 
readily taken with a minimum price fixed at 91. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN EXPANSION 


A most interesting issue is that of Western Australia, 
once more in the market for a million, tenders for which will 
be received also on Tuesday next. The financial advisers 
of the Colony seem to have been wise in recommending a mini- 
mum price—no higher than 94—for previous issues of Western 
Australian loans have not always met with a warm reception. It 
is unfortunate that in the present case the date at which the 
tenders will be received should coincide with the date of the 
tenders for the new Birmingham loan. Below we give a short 
table showing the various issues of Western Australia 3 per cent. 
stock, setting out the amount of each Joan, and the amount applied 
for. In two cases, it will be observed, the applications fell short 
of the amount required, but we believe the stock was subsequently 
disposed of privately. 

Amount. Minimum. Average price. Applications. 
Ss. 


April, 1896 .. +s =: 750,000 .. 98 « 10016 8 .. 3,298,200 
January, 1897.. ee 3,300,000 «. 98 .. 98 332 «2 933,900 
May, 1897 oe ee 1,000,000 .. 95 «ce Q§ O10 op 768,600 
January, 1898 .. e+ 1,000,000 «e 95 «+» 96 6 4 « 2,891,250 
July, 1898 oe es 1,000,000 «se 94 «- _ oe - 


The applications by Western Australia to the London market 
are regarded by many people as far too frequent. There is, how- 
ever, something to be said for this rapid borrowing, for the expan- 
sion of the Colony has been remarkable. The population has 
tripled itself in the short space of seven years, while the revenue has 
risen in the same period from about £400,000 to nearly 2} millions 
sterling, and the gold export in the same period has risen from 
£86,000 to nearly four millions sterling. There is, therefore, plenty 
of employment for money in the Colony ; and for several years 
in succession the public revenue and expenditure account has 
shown a balance on the right side. | 


EXTRAVAGANT CAPITALISATION 


Last week we referred to the prospectus of Nicholson’s, 
Limited, as an instance of extravagant capitalisation. A pro- 
Spectus this week of Short’s, Limited (which acquires a well-known 
wine business), contains very similar features. There is no 
valuation or statement of the assets, though stock was taken so 
recently as March last. Profits are only given for a year and 
seven months, amounting to £49,605, from which the accountants 
deduce “an average normal annual profit” of £33,035. Yet the 
public are asked to pay £450,000 for the business, of which 
£200,000 is to take the shape of Preference Shares, and 
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£250,000 is to be paid in cash. The late sole proprietor died in 
October 1896, and his will (including possibly other amounts than 
the value of this concern) was proved for £289,646. As the turn- 
over of the business slightly declined in.1897, it is difficult to see 
how the great difference between the probate amount and the 
present purchase price can be accounted for. The venture is one 
to be let alone. 


INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 


The Improved Cork Pavement Company is formed to take over as a 
going concern the properties and assets of the well-known Cork Pavement 
Company, Limited. The capital is £100,000, and the present issue is 
80,000 shares of £1 each, of which 33,000 are now offered for subscription, 
and the remaining 47,000 will be issued as fully paid on account of 
purchase consideration. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION STOCK 


Interest at £2 10/- per cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly at the Bank 
of England, on 1st January and 1st July. 





Issue of £1,000,000 £2 10/-per Cent. Stock. 
Sanctioned by the Town Council, and authorised by Acts 43 & 44 Vict. c. 178; 
44 & 45 Vict. c. 68; and 45 & 46 Vict. c. 61. 
MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE, £81 PER CENT. 


The First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, will be payable 1st January 1899. 


Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unless 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 





The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND give notice 
that, by arrangements made with the Corporation of Birmingham, under the provisions 
of the Act 44 & 45 Vict. c. 68, and in pursuance of resolutions of the Town Council of 
Birmingham, they are authorised to receive on Tuesday, the 26th July, 1898, tenders 
for £1,c00,coo of BIRMINGHAM CorPoRATION STock, bearing interest at £2 10s. per 
centum per annum, payable half-yearly at the Bank of England or any of its Country 
3ranches. 

The Stock will be redeemable at par, on or after the 1st day of July, 1926, at the 
option of the Corporation, upon one year’s notice having been given by pubric advertise- 
ment, should the same not have been previously cancelled by purchase in the open 
market under the operation of the Redemption Fund constituted by the Stock Orders. 
It will be in addition to, and will rank pari passu with, the £2 10s. per Cent. Stock 
already existing. 

The present issue of Stock is to be applied in raising funds towards carrying out the 
works authorised by the Birmingham Corporation Water Act, 1892, and for other 
purposes. It is also applicable for the purposes named in the Act 45 & 46 Vict. c. 61 
under which the Corporation are authorised to lend at interest to the Guardians of the 
Poor of the Parish of Birmingham, the Birmingham School Board, and the Birmingham 
Tame and Rea District Drainage Board such sums as they may respectively be autho- 
rised to borrow. 

The Books of the Birmingham Corporation Stock are kept at the Bank of England in 
London, but arrangements have been entered into whereby assignments and transfers 
may be made at the Birmingham Branch of the Bank. Holders of the Stock will have 
the option of taking out Stock Certificates to bearer, transferable by delivery, with 
coupons attached, at the same rate of charge as in the case of Government Stock. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock. Each tender must state what 
amount of money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below 
which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £91 for every £100 of Stock. All 
tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
Two o'clock on Tuesday, July 26, 1898. Tenders at different prices must be on 
separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside of the 
tender. 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must be paid at the 
same Office at the time of the delivery of the tender, and the deposit must not be 
enclosed in the tender. ‘Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in 
case of partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first 
instalment. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required are 
as follows :— 





so much of the amount tendered for each 
hundred pounds of Stock as, when added 

On Thursday, the 4th August, 1898, | to the deposit, will leave Seventy Pounds 

(Sterling) to be paid: 
On Tuesday, the 11th October, 1898, £35 per cent. ; 
On Tuesday, the 13th December, 1898, £35 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 4th August, under discount at 
the rate of £1 per cent. per annum. Incase of default in the payment of any instal- 
ment at its proper date, the deposits and instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 

No tender will be received unless upon the printed form, which can be obtained at 
the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England ; at any of the Branches of the Bank ot 
England ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; or of 
the Treasurer of the City, the Council House, Birmingham. 

Bank oF ENGLAND, 20th July, 1898. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


“THE VERDICT OF POSTERITY ” 


OvuTsPREAD on the table and before us are title-page and 
frontispiece of ‘‘ English Contemporary Art,” a critical 
work lately issued by the house of Constable, and ‘‘ trans- 
lated from the French of Robert de la Sizeranne by H. M. 
Poynter.” We have read Muther, a catholic and generous 
spirit, albeit represented as free-handed with the property 
of others, and to-day we are again about to witness an 
assessment of our British Masters; a further expression 
of that foreign view and attitude which, according to 
authority, should hold and otherwise contain ‘‘ the verdict 
of posterity.” With the matter of M. de la Sizeranne we 
do not beyond necessity propose to deal; rather shall he 
and his writings figure as a symbol, something disem- 
bodied and abstract, yet representative of the concrete— 
a manifestation whereon to build a homily. Name it 
“‘ The Foreigner in the Tate Gallery,” and bind it in hues 
suggestive of iconoclasm. 


To be truthful, we should rejoice with more than 
common vigour when strange voices and alien tongues 
Ee discuss our masters. For are we not too 
= British insular, demanding, instead of a “School,” 
erdict ; vs. 
galaxies of demi-gods and craftsmen 
burdened with strange communions and the gift of 
prophecy? Paint, however, is an end more uniformly 
interesting than second-sight ; composition, a task more 
exacting than ecstasy and other spiritual propulsions. 
This we forget, ever seeking to add to our elastic roll of 
pastors, ever ready to demand ‘‘ messages,” ‘‘ hymns that 
have helped me,” and all manner of Messianic paraphernalia 
from our chosen. Prodigal, are we not? Dare we critics 
of home-growth protest, demand more to criticise and less 
to gape over, straightway we are dubbed heretic, impious, 
things soulless and variously forsaken? The women and 
the old women are too numerous. 


From outside alone can come a contemporary corrective, 
views that shall modify these barbarisms, clothe them and 
cover their perfervid nakedness. The 
foreigner lands in our midst, intelligent, 
surprised, untainted with our stock emo- 
tions. He speaks, and is allowed to speak some truth. 
The majority smile upon him, consider his sayings, are quite 
polite though sceptic—‘‘ He is, of course; mistaken; he 
has not had our advantages,” they seem to say ; and then, 
hedging, ‘‘ There may be something in it after all.” The 
foreigner, whatever his opinions, obtains an audience, 
firstly, because foreigners are uniformly amusing ; secondly, 
because what is blasphemous in the British drawing-room 
is regarded as farcical on the British stage. And we are 
ever prone to regard the foreigner as unreal—a figure in a 
play. So the curtain rises upon him, and we listen, 
wickedly alert, secure in our hired places. Over yonder, 
on the stage, our demi-gods are being rapidly reduced to 
men and judged as such; their works dissected in cold 
blood, their ‘‘ missions ” ‘indulgently considered, their 
virtues appreciatively proclaimed. The curtain descends ; 
we close our Taine or our Nordau or our Muther or our 
de la Sizeranne, and then the majority of the audience 
returns to the drawing-room and idolatry. Here and there 
small groups may be observed to remain, comparing notes 
or silently thoughtful, eager to profit by this new perspec- 
tive, glad of “‘ a clean eye” and some respite from inherited 
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“nonsense.” The foreigner has sown some root-taking 
seed, has aided the great cause of Sanity. 


Perhaps one of the chief obstacles to the acceptance, 
and certainly one of the chief charms of such interpretative 
_. Writings as those under review, is the 
ee eng humorous disability of the 
os foreign critic to penetrate and account 
for the more racy and national products of the country 
whose art, music, or literature he is seeking to exhibit. 
Taine hopelessly floundering in the wake of Thomas 
Carlyle, misinterpreting page and chapter of Thackeray, is 
a case in point. Admirable disquisitions, revealments, 
and constructions are heaped in volumes, more truly a 
National Debt than anything quoted in Throgmorton 
Street; but, amid all this, the naivest of misunderstandings 
and unintentional grotesqueries—comic relief in abundance. 
We are given boisterous moments of superiority, thrills 
charged with all the vanities. The ‘‘ opinion of posterity” 
now troubles us less than a little—the aphorism refuses to 
be wagged by so halting a tail. 


In regard to this ‘‘ comic relief,” insularity tripped up 
by insularity and merrily tumbling, M. de la Sizeranne is 
kind as the rest of the commentators. 
Digressing, do not such render more 
proudly the old story of him who ‘vas 
dirty,” and whose ‘‘ vife vos dirty too” ? Says our author, 
speaking of Rossetti, Millais, and Holman Hunt: ‘‘ These 
young men spoke of that simple and individual art free 
from all studio rules and methods in which there is only 
the most scrupulous, the minutest imitation of nature. .. . 
The night wore away, the teacups were emptied ; with 
the last one Pre-Raphaelitism was born.” How bathetic, 
and yet how French! That last teacup, were it authentic, 
should figure under glass in our best museum. Again 
describing Millais’ ‘‘Isabella and Lorenzo”: ‘Most of 
the guests are eating and drinking regardless of their 
neighbours, as if at a ¢able d’héte.” Why drag in that inap- 
propriate ordinary, Monsieur? It is not in the picture— 
indeed it is not! Then there is this of Mr. Watts : ‘‘ He 
has painted nothing to amuse us. He has been the exe- 
cutioner of all dreams, of all illusions, of all fresh graceful 
forms ”—and more in the same strain. This is of course 
sheer nonsense. We recall a dainty conceit, ‘Good Luck 
to your Fishing,” ‘‘Neptune’s Horses,” half a dozen 
canvases that refute the statement of affairs quoted. 


M. de la Sizeranne 
Illustrates 


The ‘‘ verdict” we have put aside. It is altogether a 
term far too grandiose and Gascon. Contemporary 
foreign opinion has its place in criticism, 
a welcome and important place.’ In its 
care are the “canons,” the stable and 
unchanging quantities that must be ever present in work 
of enduring quality. Technique, form, the respect that 
the artist should show both to his work and to his 
audience, of these the foreigner can judge unswayed by 
alien outcry. Of the primary emotionalism, of the 
breadth, when such is present, displayed by your book or 
canvas, the foreigner is the sanest critic. But great work 
is often narrow, voluntarily limiting its scope, heighten- 
ing thereby its chances of perfection. Herein are pitfalls, 
opportunities for misconception innumerable. The bold 
lines the foreigner may see clearer than the rest of us; 
but he will be wise if he leave detail to the attendant 
critic of home growth. ALBERT KInROSS. 


Where the Ver- 
dict Succeeds 
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REVIEWS 


SIR RICHARD MEADE 


«General Sir Richard Meade.” By T. H. Thornton, C.S.1., D.C.L. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co. Ios. 6d. net. 


THIS book appeals to two classes of readers: the Anglo-Indian, 
who, having had personal relations with either Meade or his col- 
leagues, desires to revive the scenes and controversies which once, 
for him, made life worth living ; and the publicist, whose primary 
interest is in the peoples and problems of our Indian Empire, and 
who would enrich his view ef both with the mznutie which are to 
be found only in memoirs and Blue Books. Dr. Thornton in dry 
but painstaking fashion caters liberally for both. For the Anglo- 
Indian he tells over again the story of the recapture of Gwalior 
Palace—one of the most stirring incidents of the Mutiny—and 
claims for Sir Richard Meade that he alone did it by sheer force of 
his personal influence with the mutineers, and his intrepid use of 
that influence. But there is another version of the story which 
assigns a much less important share to Sir Richard Meade—Cap- 
tain Meade, as he then was—and ascribes the greater glory to his 
chief, General Sir Hugh Rose, afterwards Lord Strathnairn. The 
disinterested reader is free to choose between the two versions. If 
he be most impressed by the entire absence from General Rose’s 
belated despatch of any mention of Meade’s feat—an omission 
which, in after years, he refused to rectify, though pressed to do 
so—he will throw up his cap with those who accredit General Rose 
rather than his A.D.C. with the bloodless recovery of Sindhia’s 
palace—but for Sir Richard Meade if, in addition to Meade’s 
own positive statement and the Maharaja’s oft-repeated 
confirmation, he should have chanced upon the following 
footnote to the last edition of Sir Owen Burne’s “ Life of 
Lord Strathnairn.” The footnote runs thus :—“ This [the capture 
of the palace] was effected without bloodshed through the useful 
interposition of Captain (now Sir Richard) Meade. He happened 
to be well known to the Gwalior men, and gallantly volunteered to 
go forward alone to the palace courtyard, which was full of armed 
and excited soldiery, to persuade them to submit peaceably, and 
to give up the palace. They fortunately recognised him, and, after 
some delay, acted on his advice.” If this be the truth, and there 
is every reason to believe that it is, Meade was shabbily treated 
by his commanding officer. Two other incidents, which at the 
time made a great noise in the world, are related in detail by 
Dr. Thornton. In both Sir Richard Meade played a leading 
part, and in both the part he played has been the subject of 
heated controversy : the one was the trial and deposition of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda ; the other the question of the Berar treaties, 
which brought Meade into collision with Sir Sdlar Jang, the 
“Talleyrand of the East.” Anglo-Indians there may still be who 
hold that as Resident at Hyderabad Meade was wrong in his 
policy, which was primarily the maintenance of British para- 
mountcy over the Nizam’s dominions, and high-handed in his 
methods ; and the great name of Sir Bartle Frere may be cited 
in support of this view. But Time, the only fair judge in such 
cases, has pronounced judgment to the contrary, and if in the 
light of all that has happened in the five-and-twenty years which 
have since elapsed Sir Bartle Frere might now review his share in 
the support which, with the late Duke of Sutherland, Lord Napier 
of Ettrick, and Sir George Yule, Sir Sdlar Jang was accorded in 
England against Sir Richard Meade, it is safe to say he would 
be his own most severe censor. Six years later Frere himself 
fell a victim to precisely the same ill-informed, ungenerous 
criticism as that he lent himself to when the question of the Berar 
districts and the treaty relations of the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
the British Government divided the Anglo-Indian world. 

Sir Richard Meade was not perhaps in the first rank of the 
unbroken succession of men—Britishers—whose rule of India we 
may confidently plead at the bar of history. But if he lacked 
genius he assuredly lacked nothing else. ‘ He had the rare merit 
of combining great independence of judgment and originality of 
view with a scrupulous regard for the instructions he received.” 
Somebody has said that one of the secrets of our hold in India is 
to be found in the “everyday acts of upright Englishmen.” This 
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beyond question was the secret of Sir Richard Meade’s extra- 
ordinary hold on the Feudatory States to which he was accredited. 
The native princes and Ministers with whom he had to deal were 
fully his equal in sheer. brains ; but they were almost all of them 
hopelessly his inferiors in character—the indeterminate complex 
which Goethe identified with destiny, so forceful is it. 

The second service the book may render in the light it throws 
on the peoples and problems of India must be dismissed with 
scantiest mention. We are too apt to think of India as one 
country inhabited by one people under one rule ; but, asa matter of 
fact, of its one and a half million of square miles and two hundred 
and eighty-eight millions of population, nearly six hundred 
thousand square miles and sixty-six millions of population are 
under native administration. England is paramount as she is 
paramount dver the Transvaal ; but several of the thirteen groups 
into which these native States are divided enjoy as large a 
measure of self-government, but hardly so large a license of mis- 
government, as the Transvaal. It was in these native States as 
Resident that Sir Richard Meade spent some twenty years, and 
from Dr. Thornton’s story of his career one may construct a fair work- 
ing notion of the various and delicate machinery by which British 
paramountcy is made effective without being made obtrusive. 


VOYAGING BY BALLOON 


“ Andrée and his Balloon.” By Henri Lachambre and Alexis 
Machuron. London: Archibald Constable. 6s. 


THE authors of this book are members of the firm of aerostaticians 
to whom Andrée entrusted the making of his balloon, and they 
went with him in turn to Spitzbergen—M. Lachambre in 1896, and 
his nephew in 1897—to ensure that their enormous air-ship should 
be in a condition of absolute finish and fitness when the hour came 
for its launching. Thus their report, while it is pleasantly descrip- 
tive of aspects of scenery and incidents of voyage thither and back, 
is specially fuli, statistical, and authoritative upon every technical 
detail in the make and management of the balloon itself. The 
book will be generally read, however, not so much for the sake ot 
such information as out of compassionate curiosity begotten of the 
fear that this first report is only too likely to be the last, and to 
cover all that the world may ever know of the brave explorers and 
their fate. For that reason it is the more to be regretted that 
Andrée and his companions, Strindberg and Fraenkel, come so 
little into the reader’s acquaintance from the pages of this book. 

None the less, the authors have made very readable matter out 
of their material, from which the charm of personal revelation is 
not wanting. Toa Frenchman in strange surroundings his own 
feelings are an important element of the situation ; and these give 
their emotions away with Gallic frankness. So, M. Lachambre’s 
regrets for the domestic hearth are a recurrent note of pathos in 
the expedition of 1896—happily merging, however, in the delight 
with which he contemplates the most charming of Swedish 
stewardesses, Her ministrations in a time of trouble—’twas his 
first voyage on these, perhaps on any, waters—are celebrated in a 
passage of gratitude, wonder, and apostrophe (p. 62) which it were 
an unkindness not to quote :— 


At 11 P.M. I sent for the doctor. It seemed to me that I was going 


to die all alone in my narrow cabin. He ordered me champagne and | 


sleep. Charlotte, the stewardess, brought me some oranges, and took 
off my boots, which I had not had the courage to take off for four days. 
Oh, Charlotte, my fair Scandinavian maid, with your clear eyes, your 
engaging smile, your gay face, and your lithe but robust physique, how 
you must have pitied ‘‘the French gentleman,” as they called me, who 
but the other day was so nimble, so sure of himself to all appearance, and 
who has so suddenly become more inert and helpless than an old cap that 
has been thrown away by the skipper ! 


M. Machuron also has not grudged to take us into his confidence. 
We are privileged to know that his devotion to science and the 
cause of heroes, which bound him to those ultimate shores for a 
season, was not unperturbed by a more tender passion, and that 
the pains of separation made poignant the slow passage of those 
days of exile. 

For the rest, the book is welcome since, apart from its technical 
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description, it supplies a sufficient account of the toils, the 
preparations and the disappointments of the venture. In 1896 the 
favourable south wind blew vigorously for a month, from the day 
the ship arrived at Dansk Gatt till the shed was built and the work 
of inflating the balloon entered on. Then it set its teeth against 
them with a will, and a month later some eighteen thousand cubic 
feet of hydrogen had to be given to the air. It seemed for a time 
that the expedition of the following year was to be equally a fiasco. 
Andrée, getting anxious, declared that after July 15 he would take 
any flaw of favourable wind that came, however little it might 
promise persistence. But on July 11 the party got away. To the 
question, * Where is that party now?” the authors give a hopeful 
answer ; relying upon the strength of the balloon, its adaptability 
to many conditions and risks, and the completeness of its equip- 
ment in food and implements of forage. The absente of news is 
not in itself a just occasion for evil prophecy. For if the voyagers 
reached the Pole there could be no news of them, pigeons or no 
pigeons, till they brought it themselves—which Andrée expected 
to do in about a year. 

Forty-four reproductions from photographs taken by the 
authors increase the interest of the memoir. 


HANNIBAL: A DRAMA 


“ Hannibal: a Drama.” 
Richards. 55. 


By Louisa Shore. London: Grant 


IF this volume, reproduced from the edition of 1861, represents 
without many modifications the original sketch made by the author 
at the age of twenty, it must be regarded as a marvellous four de 
force for so young a writer. Though it is a drama in form—that 
is, in literary form; for its great length, the number of its 
characters, and the heroic breadth of its battle-scenes would 
exclude it from all possibility of a stage-presentation—it is actually 
a simple historic study, extending from the period of Hasdrubal’s 
invasion of Italy to the Carthaginian defeat at Zama. It is only 
in the feminine element of her play that the writer seems to 
introduce any episode or sentiment that is not founded on authority, 
Upon one of these episodes, however, the whole issue of the war 
is made to turn. lIanthe, of Metapontum, is in love with the 
Numidian Mutines. Deserting the Carthaginian cause, he is 
captured and condemned to death. lIanthe pleads vainly to 
Hannibal for his life. In revenge she misdirects the messengers 
of Hasdrubal, and the long-expected letter to his brother falls into 
Nero’s hands. The Roman Consul hurries north to join Livius, 
and of the result— 
Testis Metaurum flumen. 


Hero-worship is the prevailing note of the play. It is in the 
individual charm of Hannibal, unassisted by a common patriotism, 
that the power as well as the weakness of his cause is shown to 
lie ; while with the Romans it is rather the impersonal influence 
of the State that actuates their stubborn resistance and brings them 
to their final triumph. Comparing his own position with that of 
Scipio before Zama, Hannibal himself confesses this distinction : 
“Thine army loves thee,” says Silanus. He replies :— 


It loves me only— 
They love in him their country and their cause. 
I have shaken Rome, yet has she stood and stands, 
Not by the energy of single genius, 
But . . . by the pride her very name still breathes 
Into the meanest of her citizens. 


This Silanus, who follows the fortunes of Hannibal with the object 
of making history out of him, is the chorus of the drama. He is 
able to generalise, as any character more closely committed to 
immediate action could never have done, upon the forces at play 
in a struggle in whose issue the destinies of the world were 
involved. 

The level of literary excellence maintained in this long poem 
is remarkably high. Though Miss Shore was obviously more 
interested in the matter than in the form of her work, seldom ap- 
pearing to aim at poetical effects for their own sake, and constantly 
expressing herself in mere metrical prose, yet the quality of her style 
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admits no doubt of her claim to rank as a poet. It is a pity, by 
the way, that she allowed the too-frequent recurrence of “ feminine” 
endings to weaken the sonorousness of her blank verse. As a 
dramatist, if one is to judge by her power of dealing with cir- 
cumstances which should serve to test her dramatic power, she 
had her obvious limitations. In scenes calling for high tragic 
force, as where the head of Hasdrubal is thrown into his brother’s 
camp at Canusium, or where Sophonisba, having to choose 
between Masanissa’s passion and the horror of bearing a part in 
Scipio’s coming triumph at Rome, takes her own life, there is a 
certain inadequacy of language. But for the rest, when the 
demand upon the writer’s strength is not too urgent, she shows a 
virile power of expression and imagination, for which no apology 
has to be sought in her age or sex. At the same time, if one may 
praise the author at the expense of this particular work, it is plain 
that her unquestionable powers do not here find their most natural 
medium of expression, By her other poems she will be best 
remembered ; the interest of this play lies in its revelation of a 
talent, at all times rare in women, and here almost unique in its 
early development. 


SOME STRANG ETCHINGS 


“A Book of Giants.” By William Strang. 
Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. 


It would be interesting to know precisely for what section of 
the public “A Book of Giants” is intended. Surely not for 
children, who are all of them, more or less, purists ; and who are, 
and rightly, intensely conservative as regards Fairy lore. There 
is something temerarious, not to say sacrilegious, in the daring 
imagination which can so much as think of Giants in connection 
with such modern accessories as torpedo-boats, auto-cars, steam- 
rollers, bicycles,,and what-not. From our machine-ridden and 
prosaic present, it is a far cry to fairy land; and any attempt to 
bridge over the distance by a mixing of incongruous elements is 
disastrous, as it is ineffectual. A giant should live in a castle 
“with everything handsome about him.” He is not in the least 
convincing when he meekly lies down—as in Mr. Strang’s etching 
—for the express purpose, seemingly, of allowing a steam-roller to 
roll— 
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Over the neck of him, crushing to powder 
Flat as a flounder it leaves him, or flatter— 
And bounds off galooping, as mad as a hatter. 


The very titles of the rhymed narratives explaining the wood- 
cuts—it is true that some explanation is most necessary—are in 
themselves sufficient to make the lover of romance regard the con- 
text with suspicion. Take “The Giant and the Underground”— 
certainly the ears of children should not be offended by such 
rhythm as this :— 


Within this London rat-hole, with never a blink of sun, 
Where grimy men work in a grimy light, and are never done. 


It may be that some deep meaning, subtly concealed, lies hidden 
in these legends. It may be that they are written with a view to 
the instruction of youth in such elementary science as that it is 
dangerous for the wayfarer to light his pipe at an electric street- 
lamp :— 

But O! the contact was most shocking ; 
The Giant like a mountain rocking, 
Shuddered and sank like a dead thing,— 
‘* Electrocuted at Sing-Sing.” 


Whatever be the vazson détre of this book, it is exceedingly 
obscure ; and we must conclude that its chief interest lies in the 
fact that it is “drawn, engraved, and written” by the same man. 
For “admirers and collectors of Mr. Strang’s etchings” this fact 
will, no doubt, have considerable weight. We venture to think, 
however, that the general reader—above all, the child reader— 
will conclude, if the author is of the nationality his name would 
suggest, that he “joks wi’ deeficulty.” Perhaps, however, it is 
only one more example of the New Humour, which is proverbially 
depressing, and had, we fancied, found a natural death some 
months ago, 
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MR. WELLDON AND THE HOPE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


The Hope of Immortality.” By the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. 
London : Seeley & Co. 6s. 


A BOOK on this subject by so well known a man of the time as the 
Master of Harrow would have drawn more attention in the ’eighties 
or even the early ’nineties than it has any chance of drawing to-day. 
The esthetic pious convictions as well as the intense practical 
affectations of the historical moment have put the soul of man quite 
out of use and fashion, though the word is still a resource to which 
the little masters of literary brutality or refinement betake them- 
selves at need for a violent or a soothing effect of diction. Yet be 
the barbarism and superficiality of the time what they may, it was in 
the first instance at the request of the publishers that Mr. Welldon 
thought of doing this book (the invitation to give the Hulsean 
lecture came later), and the argument is addressed to the general 
reader. The word “argument,” however, is to be understood with 
a difference ; for the absence of argumentation is the best weapon 
of the writer’s armoury. There is here no fatuous confuting of the 
“shallow sceptic,” nor any noticeable use of the vaunting and 
mechanical Q.E.D., where the subject-matter is spiritual and 
reaches further than absolute demonstration can claim to go. 

Mr. Welldon admits that the thesis—the “larger hope” of Tenny- 
son, the “nobler hypothesis” of Mr. Myers—is one which will be 
best maintained by abandoning the claim to establish it against 
criticism ; for the strength of the case lies in the convergence of a 
multiplicity of considerations, no one or two of which could alone 
bear the weight of so infinite a conclusion. In this, as in all specu- 
lations that go to the outer verge of experience, and yet implicate 
something of the region beyond it, you come toa point at which 
a non-inferential step has to be made; an unreasoned preference 
is declared, the will to believe is made the locking keystone in the 
arch of proof—all of which is no more illogical than the cogz/o, ergo 
sum of a certain very great logician. So, throughout, Mr. Well- 
don’s aim is to present aspects rather than establish proofs, to con- 
ciliate the thoughtful who doubt rather than to convict the 
dogmatist who denies. We have read the book with a high 
degree of sympathy, qualified by marks of interrogation on 
the margin. These are the natural crop of that soil, and need not 
be transplanted here. We shall only say that when the writer has 
borrowed support (when considering the External Evidences) from 
the indestructibility of matter, it would be safer for him to forego 
the subsequent use (when considering Internal Evidences) of an 
argument from the destructibility of matter. To substitute dis- 
cerptibility of matter or transformation of energy in the latter case 
is merely a verbal redressing of the same meaning, and should not 
be made to serve here. Also, to explain that the Old Testament 
writers were mostly silent regarding immortality because Judaism 
expressed in this way a healthy recoil from the overdone and 
dwarfing other-worldliness of Egyptian superstition, is certainly 
ingenious. But such an explanation looks like the rightful pro- 
perty of the secular critic of religious developments. 


THE MEMOIRS OF FRA GIULIANO 


“The Making of a Saint.” By William Somerset Maugham. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


THE value of “keeping an atmosphere,” insisted on by the late 
Walter Bagehot, and quoted with approval and effect by the author 
of “ Obiter Dicta,” is exemplified in Mr. W. S. Maugham’s new 
novel, The directness and vigour of “ Liza of Lambeth” are not 
distinctive of “The Making of a Saint,” which an enemy might 
“ vow and keep his oath” without any suspicion of parti pris had 
affected him like a soporific. Yet “ Mr. Maugham’s new novel” 
is not thus lightly to be dismissed. Nay, it is significant enough 
that we are disappointed—as we are. We should yet be suffi- 
ciently improved to use the phrase instinctively, as who should 
say the new offspring of an author who has arrived. And the 
feeling which the phrase should indicate, and the unwillingness to 
‘dismiss this essay briefly, are due, we think, to that unity of air in 
which Mr. Maugham has made his characters move. 

“The Making of a Saint” is made up of the memoirs of the 
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Beato Giuliano, brother of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi, 
“known in his worldly life as Filippo Brandolini.” To the expert 
reader of romance the name should ‘be diagnostic. Here is the 
Italian story of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, full of intrigue, 
battle, murder, and sudden death, and lust masquerading under 
the name of love. It is all rather murky and consistently 
“Ttalianate.” Fra Giuliano tells the story of his own life. He 
“begins with a mythical consul of the Roman Republic, who 
is supposed to have founded the family by a somewhat discreditable 
union with somebody else’s wife. He then carries the story through 
countless ages till he arrives at his own conception, and the pro- 
digies attending his birth, which he describes with great minuteness. 
He gives very amply the history of his childhood and boyhood, the 
period he spent as page at the Court of Bentivogli of Bologna, and 
his adventures in the Neapolitan armies under the Duke of 
Calabria ; but the whole story is narrated at such length, with so 
many digressions and details, and is sometimes so vague, inco- 
herent, and disjointed, that, with whatever editing, it was considered 
impossible to make a clear and continuous narrative.” We think 
this quotation merely fair to Mr. Maugham. Fra Giuliano’s story 
of “ The Time of Gall ”—as he called the period of realisation thus 
distinct from that period of expectation, ‘‘ The Time of Honey”— 
is edited by his descendant, who has taken to wife an American 
heiress. It seems as if that fair and cultivated lady may have had 
a grey mare’s part in her husband’s pious labour. We do not 
accept her husband’s assurance that his ancestor's narrative is 
given exactly as he wrote it—without addition or suppression? Was. 
Giulia, the ancestor’s lady-love, likely to compare her case and his. 
with Lancelot and Guinevere? It may be so, and yet the reference 
is one of a number of trivial points which mar the illusion. For 
the illusion, the peculiar atmosphere sustained, make Mr. Mau- 
gham’s success. Brandolini’s loves—tragic with Giulia, and light 
with Claudia—his friendship with Checco and Matteo, his transac- 
tions with Girolamo Ricario and Ercole Piacentini are in them- 
selves neither life-like nor sympathetic enough to move us. Take 
these adventures in a bloody period for fiction, and the story and 
its actors do not live and move and have their being as 
characters and episodes in fiction should. We have not here 
that higher realism than the reality of fact which character and 
incident in art demand. Once more, the charm of Mr. Maugham’s 
pastiche lies in its illusion. The intrigue and blood and con- 
fusion—the background of medizval Italy—in his pages read like 
the translated memoirs of another Benvenuto. That is high 
praise, and Mr. Maugham deserves it. But the point is that he 
deserves to be praised for a highly skilful Aas¢iche and an interest- 
ing experiment rather than for “a good completestory.” Claudia, 
the “ goddess of sensuality,” her system of intrigue; Caterina, her 
humiliation and her revenge; the whole story of Giulia and the 
part played in it by Giorgio are matters too difficult and involved 
in the fashion of their presentment for the purposes of drama. 
Their very complexities become the autobiography in which they 
assume to make a part. And in such a faithfulness to the scheme 
which we conceive him to have proposed to himself Mr. Maugham 
has been consistent and successful, and has “kept his atmo- 
sphere.” 


‘‘THE TRUE ROMANCE” 


“The Forest Lovers: a Romance.” By Maurice Hewlett. London = 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


THE author already of more than one volume of graceful and 
scholarly verse, Mr. Maurice Hewlett has produced, in this his. 
first attempted work of fiction, something very like a masterpiece. 
It is romance, pure and simple. “ My story will take you,” he tells. 
us, “into times and spaces alike rude and uncivil. Blood will be 
spilt ; virgins suffer distresses ; the horn will sound through wood- 
land glades ; dogs, wolves, deer, and men, Beauty and the Beasts, 
will tumble each other, seeking life or death with their proper 
tools. There should be mad work, not devoid of entertainment.” And 
the promise is abundantly fulfilled. From the day on which Prosper 
le Gai rides forth, the Orlando of a new Arden, to seek his fortune 
in the mysterious forest of Morgraunt, adventure follows breath- 
lessly upon adventure, scene upon scené of picturesque savagery 
and idyllic woodland life, all vividly realised, and described in 
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language quaint and characteristic, yet never affected or over- 
ornate, that makes every page a sheer delight to read. 

An overgrown schoolboy, with all the schoolboy’s contempt for 
a petticoat, and something of a prig into the bargain, Prosper, 
when he learns that only a husband can save the uncanny, half- 
wild Isoult from the gallows or a worse fate, marries her forthwith, 
light-heartedly, and caring not at all what the marriage may mean 
to her. He has no eyes for her dog-like devotion to him, her un- 
selfishness, her patient suffering for his sake, her absorption in the 
one desire to win his love. He lives soft days in the Countess 
Isabel’s castle, while poor Isoult is hounded from one desperate 
refuge to another, at the mercy of her implacable persecutors, 
Galors the renegade monk and the cruel enchantress Maulfry. 
But his enlightenment is to come in time, and when it comes, it 
leaves hima man and his wife’s lover, and almost worthy, by 
reason of the heroism her love inspires in him, of being loved by 
her. It is the prettiest love-story imaginable, for all its barbaric 
environment, conceived in the true romantic spirit, and so full, 
besides, of real human interest that Prosper and Isoult are as 
actually alive as any nineteenth-century hero and heroine. 

Perhaps the author has been most happily inspired in the 
episode of Prosper’s introduction to the poor scholar Spiridion, 
who, doubtful as to which he shall worship of the many gods his 
learning has brought him acquainted with, is summoned to make 
his final decision while his murderers are battering down the door ; 
and in the strangely beautiful scene in which Isoult meets the two 
forest girls Belvisée and Mellifont, and is made free by them of the 
great herd of red deer. But these passages are chosen almost 
haphazard. A dozen chapters could be cited to furnish others 
scarcely less deserving of mention. 


HE, SHE, AND IT 


“‘ Shadows of Life.” By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 


Lane. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. HICKSON gives us thirteen short stories of a type that has 
been much essayed in the last few years. In general character and 
flavour they have all a strong family resemblance. Perhaps the 
number of them included is symbolically intended, for the whole 
thirteen are tales of disaster! We are conscious as we read of a 
terrible seriousness behind the work—a seriousness which seems 
almost pathetic. Not that her “form” is at all bad. She has the 
knack of getting at the right moment, for it is by the presentation 
of a culminating, intense moment, emotion, or mood in a woman’s 
life that she seeks to give the sexual tragedy of the whole of it. All 
the tales, it is scarcely necessary to add, are written from the 
woman’s point of view, and the intense moment arises, of course, from 
a relation with some member of the other sex, with occasionally an- 
other woman duly to complicate matters. The variation in the stories 
is obtained by manipulating these given elements in time and space ; 
by performing the necessary permutations and combinations you 
may get a million such intense moments. For the rest, Mrs. 
Hickson’s men are of the well-known colourless type commonly 
introduced into this kind of work, and the women such creatures 
as certainly no other kind of men could have endured for more 
than five minutes. This perception of the fitness of things must 
be set to the author’s credit. 

We should scarcely have dwelt so severely on Mrs. Hickson’s 
selection of material had it in the least been redeemed by any 
skill of presentation or cleverness of vision. We have already 
said she has the right instinct for form, but her filling in is devoid 
of inspiration. We are quite prepared to give a sympathetic 
reading to even such a series of moments 4s the present, provided 
the work rings true and the analysis is effective. But here the 
moments seem to us to be thrown luridly into relief by a merely 
morbid vision. One story, “The Romance of Emily Philpott,” 
rises immeasurably above the rest of the book. 


London: John 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE late Mrs. Lynn Linton, writes a correspondent, was one of 
the few women authors I have met—and I have met many—who 
seemed in any way gifted beyond the ordinary. She had person- 
ality, breeding, anda mind. Our last meeting was at the New 
Gallery private view. Mrs. Linton was particularly delighted with 
Miss Gow’s exquisite water-colour drawings, the charming portraits 
of children and high-born dames in gauzy laces and silks that 
found so many admirers. Few would have recognised in the 
dignified and kindly faced old lady alertly threading the Regent 
Street rooms as slashing a wielder of the controversial pen as these 
later days have seen. Popular and respected, Mrs. Linton was 
both, and her manner towards young people was especially 
encouraging and winning. Many are the enemies she may have 
made by her writings, but even her bitterest opponent would have 
striven to gain the friendship of a lady who in private was as 
remarkable for social charm as for the sincerity of her speech and 
manner. Mrs. Lynn Linton was one of the few whose friendship 
men and women alike were proud to possess, and whose memory 
will long be cherished in widely varying homes and circles, 


The Duke of Argyll’s little book, ‘What is Science?” has 
caused some rather unkind references to “ Our Scottish Vatican” ; 
but while there is no doubt that His Grace of Inveraray is often 
dogmatic and the embodiment of the positiveness of his race, the 
present volume is a wise, considered plea for wariness and sleep- 
less judgment in regard to the pronouncements or pretensions of 
contemporary science. It attacks the theory of Natural Selection, 
though eminently appreciative of Darwin and his interest as a 
naturalist. The Duke is a devoted geologist, as we all know, and 
by means of geology he is able to shake what Mr. Zangwill calls 
the now rather dwindled theory of Evolution. Mind is the 
master-note in his Grace’s scheme of things. The booklet comes 
at an opportune moment, when more than one scientific theory is 
going again, as it were, “into the melting-pot,” and when the 
sciences of what Mr. Lang calls “the X region” are at last receiving 
their meed of attention. One is sometimes driven to believe that, 
notwithstanding the apparently universal insistence of social 
questions, one of the great “ notes” of the twentieth century must 
be the development of Psychical Research and things kindred, 
which obviously will vitally affect all literature. 


Against stupidity we know even the gods fight in vain, and all 
Olympus would have scant effect on the dully, mild-mannered 
mania which sees in Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Yet curiously enough, a few not unintelligent nor mentally awry 
people have been converted to the preposterous theory within the 
last year or two. It may be specially noted that country curates 
here and there have become its victims. To all such—who have 
fallen chiefly through lack of knowledge—Mr. E. Marriott’s 
pamphlet “Bacon or Shakespeare?” (Elliot Stock) may be con- 
fidently recommended; for it marshals just sufficient facts, in 
readable form, to show the hollowness and humbug of the 
Baconian claim. For those of average Shakespearian and Baconian 
scholarship it is of course unnecessary. 


It is within the fitness of things that Mr. William Sharp should 
dedicate his “ Wives in Exile” to Mr. Meredith. Mr. Sharp is not 
only a Meredithian, but a personal friend of Mr. Meredith ; and 
the trace of the latter is none too weak in parts of his story. 
Unkind critics have rather coldly examined Mr. Sharp’s claims to 
originality ; but that he is a good bookman few, if any, deny. He 
has more culture, and has travelled more, than most cofitemporary 
critics, and, of course, these things tell. The Man in the Street, 
who nowadays takes a brief, curious peep through the door of the 
temple of literature as he passes, has not yet rid himself of the 
unfounded idea that Mr. Sharp is Fiona Macleod. More than the 
Man in the Street have believed that he exercised, at least, an inte- 
rested superintendence over that lady’s earlier work. 


A Life of Montaigne has some of the difficulties incidental to a 
Life of Shakespeare. The essayist in his famous tome, apart from, 
yet not out of touch with, the confusions of the sixteenth century 
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is one of the most interesting figures in literature ; but distinctive 
though his work is, and vivid though his time was, the known facts 
of his personal life are meagre. In “Michel de Montaigne” 
(Cambridge University Press) M. E. Lowndes has endeavoured 
to illume the blanks by light from his works and probabilities from 
the circumstances of his day. Such efforts are usually of patch- 
work, all compact, and, of course, somewhat tentative and more 
than a little conjectural. ‘The present book has something of the 
conscientious gravity of a Chancery Court speech, and fifty-four 
pages of notes in small type are appended. 


The piracies of Robert Louis Stevenson’s letters have been 
pushed to such an extent that, most unwillingly, the Executor and 
the family have resolved upon high legal advice to place the whole 
affair under the consideration of one of Her Majesty’s judges. It 
may be premised that paragraphs such as the enclosed, which is going 
the rounds of the English Press, have had something to do with 
this step :-— 

More R. L. S. LETTERS. 

Mrs. Alexander Ireland, writing in the A*/antic Monthly, offers 
three new letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to her late husband, the 
compiler of ‘* The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion.” The date of the longest 
and best is 1881, or thereabouts, when Stevenson was at Davos. 
‘* As a place of residence,” he says, ‘* beyond a splendid climate, it 
has to my eyes but one advantage—the neighbourhood of J. A. 
Symonds.” The letters are interesting, but nothing more. Here is 
an opinion on the French fiction of that day :— 

‘*The best of the present French novelists seems to me, incom- 
parably Daudet. ‘‘Les Rois en Exil” comes very near being a 
masterpiece. For Zola I have no toleration, though the curious, 
eminently bourgeois, and eminently French creature has power of a 
kind. But I would he were deleted! I would not give a chapter of 
old Dumas (meaning himself, not his collaborators) for the whole 
boiling of the Zolas.” 


Mr. Louis Becke’s fame is spreading fast. He has just been 
translated into Swedish. Under the title of “Hvita Méan och 
Bruna Kvinner,” a cryptogram which it does not require a Jules 
Verne to interpret as “White Men and Brown Women,” Mr. 
Hans Cavallin has grouped nine short stories, amongst which we 
recognise “* The Arm of Luno Capal,” &c. 


“ Rupert of Hentzau,” by Anthony Hope, being the stirring 
sequel to the “ Prisoner of Zenda,” will be published by Mr. J. W. 
Arrowsmith on Monday, July 25. It will be illustrated by Charles 
Dana Gibson. On the same day will be issued, uniform with the 
above, a six-shilling edition of the “Prisoner of Zenda,” also 
illustrated by‘Charles Dana Gibson. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History 


“AMERICAN History Told by Contemporaries” is an interesting 
compilation edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, and containing such 
“contemporary” documents as the letters written by Columbus 
anent his discoveries and accounts rendered by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The first volume deals with “ The Era of Colonisation (1492-1689).” 
The second volume tells of “The Building of the Republic (1689- 
1783).” Altogether, a most vivid and meritorious contribution is 
this work. Mr. Hart merits our sincere thanks and congratula- 
tions. (Macmillan. - Pp. 606 and 653. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“China in Transformation,” by Archibald R. Colquhoun, ap- 
proaches the problem presented by the affairs of China from the 
point of view of the English-speaking and Teutonic races. Mr. 
Colquhoun “has endeavoured to deal with the facts and proba- 
bilities dispassionately, avoiding those international recriminations 
which are so out of place in serious discussion.” So say his pub- 
lishers, and Mr. Colquhoun’s work seemns at a first glance to amply 
bear out the programme thus set out. (Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 398. 16s.) 

“Cuba, Past and Present,” is an inclusive work. Mr. Richard 
Davey, the author, gives us a many-sided account of his subject. 
“Certain chapters on Columbus and on the West Indian Manu- 
Scripts in the Colonial Exhibition have been included as an 
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Appendix,” says he. Certainly, the description of the youth of 
Columbus, to which a chapter is devoted, should prove interesting. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 284. 12s.) 


Essays 

“The Modern French Drama,” seven Essays by that accom- 
plished critic M. Augustin Filon, is “translated by Janet E. 
Hogarth,” and has an introduction by W. ZL. Courtney. The 
chapter on “The Revival of Verse on the Stage” should par- 
ticularly interest a public that has lately welcomed M. Rostand’s 
Cyrano and the Le Chemineau of M. Richepin. Mr. Courtney’s 
introduction is in every way worthy of its place at the head of as 
readable a production as anything that has come from M. Filon’s 
pen. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 304. 75. 6d.) 

“Tdeals of the East,” by Herbert Baynes. The Ideals of the 
East, says our author in his preface, may be shortly classified as 
the ethical, the metaphysical, the theosophical, and the religious. 
Mr. Baynes illustrates these ideals by representative and translated 
extracts from the works of the great Oriental writers. “The 
Noble Eightfold Path of Gautama, the Budd‘a,” “The Creation 
Hymn of the Rs‘is,” “ Zoroaster and the Sacred Name,” all give a 
clue to some of the writings quoted. The book is dedicated to 
Lord Reay, “whose name by East and West is well beloved.” 
(Sonnenschein. Pp. 99. 55.) 


Fiction 


“The House of Hidden Treasure” is a new novel by Maxwel/ 
Gray, the author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” The book 
is, of course, conscientiously done. (Heinemann. Pp. 367. 6s.) 

“Jason Edwards and A Little Norsk” contains two stories by 
flamlin Garland of “Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly” fame. Mr. 
Garland, as usual, goes West for his heroine and develops her. 
He is fond of developing heroines. “A Little Norsk” was sold 
by Mr. Unwin in 1892 after running serially as “O’l Pap’s Flaxen.” 
(W. Thacker & Co. Pp. 306. ° 6s.) 

“Umbandine: a Romance of Swaziland,” is by Alexander 
Davis. We take the following from the preface :—“ I have striven 
in the ensuing chapters to delineate to the more ‘stay-at-home’ 
public the life and sentiments of the Kaffirs of South Africa. 
After a perusal of these pages, much that has appeared unac- 
countable and obscure in the histories of the more recent Kaffir 
wars—notably as casting a certain light upon native policy which 
guide their actions in their vain struggles with advancing civilisa- 
tion—will be rhore clearly understood.” Mr. Davis keeps his 
promise. 

“ Wives in Exile,” by Wiliam Sharp, is dedicated to George 
Meredith, and contains some complex characterisation of com- 
plex womanfolk. It is evidently the work of a man of nerves. 
(Grant Richards. Pp. 343. 65.) 

“Landed at Last” is a sporting novel from the pen of Naz 
Gould. It should be found in every stable. “ Rats Prove Use- 
ful,” “At Rookwood’s Farm,” “Early in the Morning,” “ James 
Price Tackled,” are some of the chapter headings. The story 
sounds exciting, and preliminary dips have considerably raised our 
temperature. 

Miscellaneous 

“The Turf,” by Alfred E. T. Watson, is nicely bound in green, 
illustrated and printed in comfortable type. Every student of 
horseracing should welcome so able a production. (Lawrence & 
Bullen. Pp. 272.) 

“Lincoln : the Cathedral and See,” is another volume of 
“ Bell’s Cathedral Series,” and was compiled by A. F. Kendrick, 
B.A. Mr. Kendrick writes like this :—* It is worthy of mention 
that some critics have not been so severe on this facade as 
others.” (George Bell & Sons. Pp. 150. 15. 62.) 


New Editions 
“Barry Lyndon, &c.,” being Vol. IV. of the Biographical 
Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray. (Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Pp. 711. 65.) 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, edited by the unwearying and insatiable Mr. Shorter. 
(Ward, Lock, & Co. Pp. 331. 25. 6a.) 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


Now remember, my dear girl and good waterwoman that you are, 
that you must keep yourself free for our little amateur regatta, as 
we shall expect you to enter for lots of events. ‘ What do they 
know of Henley, who only Henley know?” (Pardon, please, Mr. 
Kipling !) Undoubtedly Henley spells “regatta week” for a large 
majority, and, for all they know, has no existence for the remain- 
ing fifty-one weeks of the year. And, indeed, who would recognise 
the peaceful, picturesque, old-fashioned town, with its calm green 
river, grassy meadows, and sleepy-eyed grazing cattle, to be the 
same as the crowded, shouting, pushing, band-playing, nigger- 
singing pandemonium of the first week in July? And yet Henley 
is to my mind the most charming of river resorts, possessed of a 
quiet gaiety all its own, for bright little regattas are continually 
taking place on the course, or in its vicinity. For the past two or 
three years the cycling craze has robbed the river of many of its 
faithful votaries ; but, for some reason or other, this season shows 
a return to the old allegiance—unless it be-that a new generation 
of river enthusiasts is springing up. 

Never have I seen Marsh Lock so packed as it has been for 
several Sundays past with small craft of all descriptions, many of 
which have had to wait patiently outside the gates after a rush and 
struggle to wedge their way in amongst the already crowded mass, 
It is usually, I notice, the puntist that is unsympathetically told to 
“Go astarn, sir; no more room”; and the canoeist to whom the 
friendly lock-keeper murmurs, “ Come along, Missy; you can slip 
in here.” Really, there is nothing to equal a canoe—given a fairly 
steady one—for getting about in a crowd; owing to your un- 
obtrusive dimensions, I suppose, all other craft regard you with a 
kindly tolerant air, and frequently give you a push in the right 
direction instead of the shove back which is usually bestowed on 
the punt. I have more than once had two or three men delibe- 
rately help themselves out of a lock by shoving back my punt 
when “ manned” solely by its mistress! I have also even known 
men to hold on to it, and so force me to tow them out. 

I fear there can no longer be any doubt as to the drastic change 
which is bearing down upon us in the matter of hair-dressing. I 
say “ fear,” because the hair worn low on the nape of the neck never 
seems to me a smart or even quite a cleanly mode, for it is really 
fatal to the snowy whiteness of one’s collar. And then, alas! our 
most dearly beloved and best becoming hats will be all wrong ; for, 
worn low on the forehead and high at the back, as at present, they 
would leave an unoccupied oasis between their own smart rosettes 
and roses and the low-lying coils of hair beneath. But even more 
menacing, perhaps, are the rumours of the straight-cut “bang” 
across the forehead, an atrocity which we had hoped was buried for 
ever amongst the ugly fashions of the past. Sisters, let us resist it 
to the death ! 

The inevitable feather boa, of which we have certainly seen a 
little more than enough, in and out of season, will be permanently 
ousted by low coils of hair, as will also high storm collars and 
fluffy neck ruffles, which were all called into being by the necessity 
for filling up the vacant space at the back of the neck. 

With Goodwood comes our last opportunity for wearing smart 
town gowns ; therefore it behoves us to blossom out into our most 
brilliant attire. A charming costume, hailing from a Bond Street 
atelier and designed for one of the most dazzling of our social 
stars, is a harmony in black and white. The gown, trained and 
flounced, is of ivory corded silk, and is traced all over in an ex- 
quisite bold design of applied white satin. Over this is to be 
worn a smart little black satin coat, with large rolled-out revers of 
silk and appliqué to match the gown. The fronts are also deeply 
lined with the same rich trimming. With this goes a white 
hat of plaited chenile of the rolled-back order, adorned with 
waving ostrich plumes. 

With the death of Mrs. Lynn Linton we lose the severest 
scourge that our sex, in its aspirations after advancement, higher 
education, and individual freedom, has probably ever known. 
Doubtless Mrs. Lynn Linton, with her brilliant and caustic pen, 
whipped us for our good, and was actuated by the most praise- 
worthy and conscientious motives in ridiculing any movement 
calculated to give women interests and employment outside the 
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immediate home circle ; but by what course of reasoning did she 
arrive at the conclusion that she was the one exception amongst 
her sex for whom liberty did not mean immorality? 

It was Horace Walpole who said that “ Women who write 
books commit two crimes; they increase the number of books, 
and decrease the number of women.” In this opinion Mrs. Lynn 
Linton heartily concurred ; but then, according to her economy of 
the universe, there were three sexes, z.¢., men, women, and Elizabeth 
Lynn Linton! Unlike as are their literary styles in every 
other respect, she and Ouida joined forces in denouncing 
every kind of sport and exercise for the physical development of 
their sex. On the subject of cycling both were rabid, Ouida basing 
her objections chiefly on zsthetic, and Mrs, Lynn Linton on moral, 
grounds. 

Many of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novels were quite delightful, as 
she fortunately confined her denunciations of her own sex chiefly 
to her brilliant essays and her journalistic work, for which latter, 
indeed, she will be chiefly remembered. Her rooted conviction 
that female human nature was daily becoming more immoral, 
undutiful, and unlovable at times attained to the dimensions 
ofa mania. It outwitted its*own object, and the exaggeration of 
her censure often blinded the wayward members of her sex, whom 
she would fain have gathered within the domestic fold, to the 
genuine good sense of much of her pungent and well-deserved 
criticism on modern life and manners. 

BEATRICE, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


WHEN a glass vessel is exhausted of the air within it and metal 
electrodes—discs of aluminium usually—are suitably arranged in 
its interior, an electrical discharge will stimu- 
» rete — late the electrodes into giving off rays which 
& have definite properties. If the emission from 
the negative electrode beats upon the glass wall opposite to it, it will 
make the glass there exceedingly hot. Further, these negative or 
cathode rays can be concentrated by means of a magnet, and when 
so affected strike with such force upon the glass as to bite into it 
and thus engrave a pattern upon its inner surface. It has just 
been experimentally proved that an emission still continues to be 
given off from the cathode even after the source of electricity has 
been disconnected from the vacuum vessel. The Liectrician 
publishes an account of some novel experiments which have just 
been carried out in this direction. 


A well-known pharmacist of Darmstadt, one E. Merck, has 

prepared a new mydriatic (z.e. solution for producing dilatation of 

the pupil of the eye). He names it “ mydrin,” 

A New d it really consists of a mixture of ephedrin 

Mydriatic 9 *7¢ } te age 

and homatropine hypochlorate. A writer ina 

recent number of the Lamce¢ was quite enthusiastic about it, and 

in his hands mydrin appears to be doing good service. One ad- 

vantage which the new mydriatic possesses is that its effects only 

last for about three hours ; and also that there is no uncomfortable 

interference with the eye’s power of “ accommodation” during the 
time that the pupil is dilated. 


Mr. Player, of Manchester, in drawing attention to the occur- 

rence during the past month of a severe hailstorm which took 

lace in that city, proceeds to describe the 

Remarkable ee form of he Salada, Their shape 

Gallstones was conical, individual stones being about half 

an inch long and three-eighths of an inch broad at the widest part. 

But there were white opaque bands encircling them, while the 

extremities were practically transparent. The writer is of the 

opinion that these were composite hailstones, consisting of three 
or more spicules. 


Those interested in the preservation of ancient relics and 
architecture will rejoice to learn that the great West Gate of 
Winchester is being restored—not according to 

Antiquarian the plaster-minded methods of the average 
so-called renovator, but by simply removing 

the incrustations of modernism in order that the place may stand 
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as of old. From the time of Philip and Mary down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century the gate was used for the confinement of 
debtors and other offenders. There are many inscriptions upon 
the walls, scratched by fingers long since done with mischief. 


A Norwegian engineer has devised a new use for sea-weed. 
He proposes to prepare paper glue, dressing 
gum, and even soap from the weed, but so far 
no manufactory has been set up for this purpose. 


Sea-weed 


The current volume of the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London contains an interesting article by Mr. G. C. 
Griffiths upon the frenulum of Lepidoptera. 
The writer points out that the first mention of 
this peculiar wing-apparatus was made by the 
Swedish naturalist De Geer in some “ Mémoires” which he pub- 
lished during the year 1752, and in which he speaks of “a process 
curved like a hook, situated on the under surface of the forewing 
near its base, which holds with its point a long stiff hair springing 
from the basal portion of the hind wing.” Since that time the 
matter has received some little attcntion, with the result that the 
frenulum is now understood to have been developed for the purpose 
of locking the fore ani hind wings of the insect together when 
necessary during flight. The object of Mr. Griffiths’s paper is to 
lay out the results of his investigations into the subject, but it is to 
be regretted that he does not go further into the exact function of 
this curious appendage or its manner of action. The writer 
enumerates the cases where the organ exists or is weakly de- 
veloped, and so forth. Kirby and Spence say that the frenulum 
is found in many male butterflies, hawk-moths, and moths, but 
later observers have determined that as regards the Diurni the 
frenulum is not universally met with. 


Frenulum of 
Lepidoptera 


BY THE LAKE 


O VILLAGE idling by the lake 
In dull repose, you were not so ; 
His boyhood kept you wide awake 
A score of summer-times ago ! 


Then seemed your old white homes to look 
With sharper gaze along the street ; 

The elm-trees knew the turns he took, 
The tunes he whistled at their feet. 


The briar-roses bloom and fall 
. With many a spicy thought of him, 
And bluebells ’neath the moss-grown wall 
Remember still his frolic whim. 


The reeds that hem the margins near 

» With gentle moan are swayed apart : 

No more their wistful reaches hear 
The singing of his boyhood’s heart. 


Now, imaged clear, the slender spire 
Hangs winding down the glassy wave, 

While sunset, with her old sweet fire, 
Takes home the fairy boon she gave. 


And still, beyond the glimmering blue, 
Arise the mountains, fold on fold, 

Like those far dreams that once he knew, 
The tale of life he left untold. 


Ah ! lonesome village, half-asleep 
Beside the blue lake’s noiseless shore, 
I do not marvel that you keep 
So hushed a sadness evermore. 


Among your hillside’s cradled throng 
His youth is carved upon the stone 
Where twenty summers’ wandering song 
The winds on grassy harps have blown. 


IRENE PUTNAM, in the “ Home Journal,” New York. 
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HOW WE LIVE AT BULAWAYO 


A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S LETTERS—I 


Bulawayo, June 9. 
LET me try to give you as much information as I can about the 
country and its inhabitants ; but, firstly, I expect you will like to 
hear of the way I, and others in similar circumstances, live in 
Bulawayo. , 

The majority of men simply rent a room, or possibly two rooms, 
and get their meals at a restaurant or a hotel. That is what I 
have been doing until just lately, when I have joined a mess, which 
I find far more comfortable, and, I think, less expensive in the 
long run than living in the other way. We have a mess of ten 
men, which is often, and in fact generally, increased by having 
visitors. Of course we are not always in harmony, but in the 
usual way we manage to get on without any serious quarrels. 
We take it in turns to look after the mess—in fact, I have the 
honour to hold the post of “cook” this week. Being “cook” 
means that I am responsible for the proper feeding and general 
management of the mess. The actual cooking is done by 
the boys, of whom we have three—viz. Fourpence, Shilling, and 
Tom. I expect the names sound very peculiar to your ears, but 
there is nothing unusual in such names out here, as almost all the 
boys have similar names, as you will see by the local papers. Well, 
the duties of cook consist of going to the market in the morning, 
which in this cold weather is not very much appreciated. We run 
monthly accounts and settle up at the end of every month. At the 
market we buy vegetables, fruit (when in season), butter, and occa- 
sionally game and eggs, but the latter generally fetch too high a 
price. We order our meat mostly from the Ice and Cold Storage 
Company, as we find their meat is just as good and 6d. a pound 
cheaper than Colonial meat. Grocery we get in the ordinary way, 
and so with other things that are necessary for the inner man. 
Breakfast at 8, luncheon at 1, and dinner, the principal meal 
here as everywhere, at 6.15; sometimes supper at 11, but then 
generally when we have guests. Our mess bill comes to about 
£14 per mensem, and sc we have a little over from our various 
salaries to pay our other accounts, a thing that does not happen 
very often if one is living at a hotel. 

For amusement : reading, smoking, a case of whisky, a rubber 
at whist, a game of nap or chess, &c.—in fact, much the same as at 
home. In Bulawayo, also, as you may see from the papers, we 
have a theatre, where we yet fairly good companies from Johannes- 
burg and the Cape, but, of course, not a patch on the best travel- 
ling companies at home. Last night I went to see “Charley’s 
Aunt” and found it still very amusing, but of course missed Penley. 
Still, for Bulawayo it was not at all bad, especially considering we 
are supposed to be a few thousand miles away from civilisation. 
Talking of that reminds me that a lion was killed only four miles 
out of town to-day, and, in fact, just near the spot where I, with 
others of our mess, had spent Sunday afternoon. As I got left 
behind in our ride back, I shall not be so anxious about going too 
far out again. Bicycles are very much the fashion here. Almost 
everyone has a bike or a horse, and it is the exception to hear of 
anyone going for a walki 

On Sundays there is a general exodus to either the country for 
shooting or to one of the hotels situated on the Salisbury or Tati 
roads. Of course, the weather has much to dowith this. In our 
summer, which roughly lasts from October to March, it is often too 
wet, and almost always too hot, to go far. There is no doubt that 
when it does rain here it makes no error, it simply comes down in 
sheets. From our office, which is on the hill just on the outskirts 
of the town, I have seen the town quite dry and dusty, while the 
Camp, barely 300 yards away, has all the appearance of a lake. 
Of course, this only occurs during the summer months. At this 
time of the year we have no rain, but the trouble is the dust, which 
is terrible, often reminding one of a dense London November fog, 
except that it is thick and brittle, and so less pleasant to swallow. 
Still, it is a lovely, bracitigclimate so long as one does not get in the 
fever-stricken districts, and I am afraid Old England and its changy 
weather will never be really appreciated again by a colonial. One of 
the most peculiar sights in town is to see the way the wind has in 
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forming huge columns of dust, &c. I suppose they are caused by 
two or more currents meeting ; but anyhow they carry all before 
them. One can see them approaching about three or four hundred 
yards high, and perhaps only half a dozen yards in diameter, 
taking off the iron roofs from the houses and depositing them long 
distances away, and picking up all the dust and refuse, which 
gradually goes higher and higher, so that when past the town one 
can see the column for miles and miles over the veldt gradually 
disappearing like a cloud of smoke. 

The streets are now lighted by electricity, which makes it far 
easier to get about than when | first arrived, when they were 
absolutely lightless, and also far from safe for anyone on foot. 
Willoughby’s Consolidated have got the contract for supplying the 
electric light and also the water supply. The latter has still to 
arrive, but it will not be long before we have a supply equal to 
many of the English towns, Of course we have ample water even 
now, but it is all from wells, and so apt to be infected. There is 
one thing to say for the majority of Bulawayans—that is, that they 
are very unlikely to contract typhoid from water drinking, as few 
ever touch it unless diluted with something rather stronger. Still, 
even since my arrival the state of affairs has wonderfully altered. 
The hard-working, but harder-drinking, prospector as a class is 
gradually giving way to a more respectable man, one who prefers to 
invest his money in theclaims which his Company may be floating, and 
as a matter of fact the old hands shake their heads and say we are 
far too civilised ever to be a success. That of course remains to 
be seen ; but you will see some photos of the Geelong and other 
mines in the Cape paper which I am sending you this week which 
must convince even the greatest unbeliever that there are some 
people who think we have a future before us. I think there is 
very little more to say of Bulawayo. We have about 6,000 in- 
habitants, churches of every denomination (not forgetting the 
Salvation Army), a big hospital (also a big cemetery), a good club 
(entrance 25 guineas), several sporting clubs, such as the Queen’s 
(my club), the Bulawayo Athletic, the Rhodesia Scottish, and the 
Police ; also chess clubs, golf club ; of course, rifle clubs ; and, in 
fact, much the same as in England. There is, however, little, if 
any, society here. There are very few ladies, and most of them 
live out in the suburbs. Otherwise the female population is some- 
what mixed. 

At the head of affairs for Matabeleland we have, as you know, 
Captain the Hon. Arthur Lawley, than whom a better man never 
breathed. He is extremely popular, and made quite a name for 
himself both in Africa and at home during the railway festivities. 
He is now somewhere near the Zambesi, and will be away for 
about three months. I wish him heartily every success in his 
undertaking and a quick return. You will, perhaps,,be interested 
to know that his great idea is now to try to stamp out the 
rinderpest in this country. By our regulations no cattle can 
come into the country without first being inoculated on the 
borders under Dr. Koch’s system. For this purpose we have 
stations at Tuli and the Ramaquabaan where the railway enters 
Matabeleland, and also at Bulawayo and Gwelo and other places. 
If successful, which I think it must be in time, this will have a 
wonderful effect on the country, as it will not only reduce the cost 
of transport and of living, but it will again make the country a 
great cattle-breeding country, as it was in the time of the Matabele 
before the war and before the rinderpest. There will then be 
virtually oniy one pest to combat, and that is the locusts. At 
present all our efforts have been quite useless. They cannot be 
kept even within a limit. Last Whit Monday at the sports one 
could see on the horizon a dense cloud coming up. At home one 
might even think it was a thunder-cloud. Here we knew it was 
simply an enormous swarm of locusts. Occasionally one can 
hardly see the sun owing to their density, and that is saying a 
good deal in this country. The only advantage they have been 
found to be is a very doubtful one, as after the war, when the 
natives were starving, they found them very good eating, and so 
many a one is alive now who should in the ordinary course 
of affairs have departed from this world. 1 have never tried them 
myself and do not long for the opportunity, but I have often met 
white men who have also made a meal off them, and so they can’t 
be so very bad. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, — 


Limited. 
Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 101. 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C. 1. E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
— Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grab wn, Je burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AcEency 1n America (New York). 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital —£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
1ss. each. Paid-up, £525,000. eserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Onditshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 





Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp or Direcrors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., Mb. ; Owen R. 


Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Established in 1838. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840, Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000. Reserve Fund, 
£285,000. 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 
and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Lenten. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
Money business, in the British Provinces ana the United 
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Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, | is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at | are so moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills Hn a 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms | Policyholders, 


| 


IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE 
for the purpose of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death 
to meet FAMILY SETTLEMENTS; PARTNERSHIP 
or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, ESTATE 
DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute 
Security, is which Office will provide this Fund on THE 
Most Moperate Terms without sacrifice of the valuable 
right to participate in the SURPLUS. The distinctive 
System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


41,250 may be secured from the first for the yearly pay- 


and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted | ment which is generally charged (with profits) for £1,000 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the a Free State, the | only—the £220 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate 


and certain Bonus. The WHoLE SurrLus goes to the 
on a system at once safe and equitable—no 
share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss to the Common Fund. 

The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was 
41,423,000. The additions to policies sharing the first 
time, speaking generally, varied, according to class and 
duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period 
(1888-1894) were entitled to Bonuses which, NoTWITH- 
STANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, 
were on the average equal to an addition of about 50 per 
cent. to the Policies which participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500.000 STERLING. 








Current Accounrs are opened, Cheque Books issued, | States: 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | Kaslo and Slocan. 





By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


*.* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay ‘ ti 
District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, | LOXPON Orrice—z7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E C 





Heap Orrice-No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 





J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 








This offer of Conversion may be withdrawn or modified at any time after 
27th August, 1898. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION of the following OUTSTANDING BONDS of the 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, viz :— 
5 per Cent. Loans of 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883. 
4% 5» 9 Loan of 1880. 
4 9» 9 Loans of 1888 and 1894. 

The BANK OF MONTREAL, as the Authorised Agents of the Government of 
the Provinceof Quebec, INVITE HOLDERS of the outstanding BONDS of the 
above-mentioned LOANS to EXCHANGE their present holdings for THREE PER 
CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK of the GOVERNMENT of the PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

Prospectuses giving full particulars and Terms of Conversion, and Forms for Listing 
the Bonds, may be obtained at the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., 
and Montreal, Canada; Bank of Liverpool, Limited, Liverpool; Manchester and 
County Bank, Limited, Manchester; National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 
Bristol, and other Branches; British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee ; Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; National Bank, 
Limited, Dublin and Belfast ; all of which Banks will receive Bonds for Conversion. 

London, July 4, 1898. 


THE IDEAL TOUR 
Is BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and Home again Round the World 
vid China, Japan, or Australia. 


Apply, CANADIAN PAcIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., 
or 30 Cockspur Street, S. W, 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS........... Fstesparseeser » £30,000,000. 





LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above route 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many. passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship — have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE {on Week-days)—Noera oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.m. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. CuurcHwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co.4,56, Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
In Praise of Lord Salisbury 


IT is pleasant. nowadays to come across a sober and enlightened 
criticism of Lord Salisbury’s activity as Foreign Minister. We 
quote the following from an article on British Policy in China. 
The article appears in the current Edinburgh Review. “We have 
no intention,” says the writer, “of surveying on this occasion the 
whole field of Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy. The results of his 
patient diplomacy in the difficulty with the United States about 
the Venezuela boundary are before our eyes. The aggravation was 
great. The blustering tone, the deliberate want of courtesy, would 
have provoked the indignation of a smaller man. But who is 
there now who does not admit that the Prime Minister guided 
the nation in a time of crisis calmly and firmly, and that to 
him is largely due the entente cordiale now so happily existing 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations? The difficulties 
with France in West Africa have been settled in a wise spirit 
of reasonable compromise by both Governments. The strain 
was for a time undoubtedly severe; but we may now hope 
that the friction was only temporary, and that henceforth no 
disputes will arise out of the honourable rivalry of the two 
nations in the region of the Niger. Only a few months ago the 
more extreme men in the Home Rule party were denouncing Lord 
Salisbury for his abandonment of Greece ; but now that the whole 
story is known the British Premier is universally recognised as 
having been throughout the truest and most powerful friend of the 
Greek nation, and the chief agency in restoring to them the pro- 
vince of Thessaly, which the Turks might well have regarded as 
fair prize of war. We live fast in the present day. Venezuela, 
Greece, and even West Africa are already half forgotten. On the 
Nile, in spite of the direst prophecies, British arms have proved so 
successful, and the policy of overthrowing the power of the 
Khalifa at Khartoum seems so clearly dictated by the interests of 
Egypt and civilisation, that ‘effective criticism is silent, and will 
awake only in the improbable event.of military failure. Even as 
regards South Africa and our relations with the South African 
Republic, the official critics of the Government find for the moment 
little to urge in condemnation of our Colonial policy. So far as to 
Europe, Africa, and America.” There are evidently times when 
even a Prime Minister should be given his due. 


A Savant of the German Renaissance 


The Quarterly Review contains a volume of matter far too 
weighty to lend itself to skimmings such as those we favour on 
this particular page. The work of scholars, it demands study and 
contemplative hours in libraries. Tobacco also should be served 
with it. The newest number contains an admirably written con- 
sideration of some recent works of German origin dealing with 
Johann Reuchlin—Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben und seine Werke, 
the Briefwechsel of the same, respectively written and edited by 
Dr. Ludwig Geiger. The subject is theological ; but German 
theology was interesting in the days of Reuchlin, who was born at 
Pforzheim on February 22,1455. This is how the anonymous 
writer introduces his subject:—“In previous numbers of this 
Review we have endeavoured to exhibit certain distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the time of transition from the medizval to the 
modern age, as manifested in three typical or representative men— 
Erasmus, the philosophic man of letters ; More, the Saint ; and 
Luther, the Revolutionist. In the present article we propose to 
attempt a study of another, whose life also illustrates very vividly 
some important tendencies of that period of spiritual and intellec- 
tual change. John Reuchlin has not, like Erasmus, left behind 
him writings which are still the delight of cultivated men through- 
out the world. There is not around his head that aureole of 
sanctity which plays about the life and transfigures the death 
of More. His existence is devoid of that dramatic interest— 
the hurly-burly of the storm, the shock of the earthquake—which 
renders the career of Luthergone of the most astonishing in human 
history. But through him spoke the still small voice of scientific 
schelarship which was destined to transform the intellectual life of 
the world. He is the type of the Renaissance savant, 
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The S SCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, July 25, 1898, and CLOSE 
on or before 4 r.M. on WEDNESDAY, July 27. 
Non-Absorbent, Noiseless, Non-Slippery, and Unaffected by Weather. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals awarded Brussels International Exhibition, 1897, 
for Hygienic Street and Stable Pavement. 
Highest Award at the Agricultural Hall for Kennel Paving, 1897 and 1898. 


THE IMPROVED CORK PAVEMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


Capital £100,000, in 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 


PRESENT ISSUE 80,000 SHARES, of which 33,000 are NOW OFFERED for 
SUBSCRIPTION, and the remaining 47,000 will be issued as fully paid on account 
of purchase consideration. 

Payable : 5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, and 10s. on September 1, 1898. 
DIRECTORS: 

Lieut.-Colonel C. M. DAVIDSON (Director of London Tramways Company, Limited), 

hairman, 
J. BROWNE-MARTIN, Esq. (Deputy-Chairman of Westminster Trust, Limited). 
CHAS. F. P. McNEILL, Esq. (Managing Director Warner, Sheppard & Wade, 
Limited, Leicester). 
R. A. PITCAIRN, Esq., 44 Park Lane, W. 
*EDMOND W. C. ERSKINE, Esq., 21 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

* As Vendor will join the Board after Allotment. 
Bankers—Messrs. BROWN, JANSON & CO., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
Soticrrors—Messrs. HURRELL, CHRISTOPHER & CO., 33 Cornhill, E.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. D. L. THOMSON & CO., 7 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 
ConsuLTING EnGINEER—Sir SAMUEL CANNING, C.E., M.Inst. C.E., 3 and 4 
Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

Avupitors—Messrs. FRANCIS & SHARPE, Chartered Accountants, 

27 Walbrook, E.C. 

SECRETARY AND OrFices—Mr. W. F. L. FRITH, 21 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to take over as a going concern from the rst April, 
1898, the property and assets of the Cork Pavement Company (Limited), which was 
registered on 24th November, 1893, as a pioneer Syndicate. — 

The premises, which are situated at Creeksmouth, Barking, are Freehold, and have 
a wharfage of 335 feet frontage, and contain plant and machinery, storage sheds, &c. 
The present brickmaking plant 1s capable of turning out about 450 super. yards of pave- 
ment, or 14,400 bricks per week, but there is ample room for the erection of further plant 
and machinery, and storage accommodation, which it is intended to erect forthwith. 

The chief constituents of the pavement bricks are bitumen and cork, which, with 
certain other materials, are so mixed and subjected to pressure that the blocks manu- 
factured form a durable, practically noiseless, non-absorbent and perfectly sanitary pave- 
ment. The material is of an elastic nature, and non-slippery, and gives a good and 
secure foothold for horses in all states of the weather, and when generally adopted for 
street paving will prevent the slipping up of the many thousands of horses which fall 
annually in the streets, and the injuries to others which are lamed from jar on hard 
pavements. 

The jointing material used, being of the same nature as the bricks, makes the pave- 
ment homogeneous, yet it can be as readily lifted for gas, water, and sewer repairs as 
wood, asphalte, or ordinary road metalling. 

This pavement requires no sprink'ing with gravel (and in this important respect 
differs from other pavements at present in streets), thus saving considerable expense. 

3esides street paving, the brickg are applicable for stables, stable-yards and kennels, 
railway approaches and exits, cab-stands, platforms and foot-bridges, basements and 
passages, &c., and can be laid by ordinary workmen. 

Amongst some of the orders may be mentioned the following :—Chelsea Vestry, St. 
Margaret and St. John’s Vestry, Westminster, Paddington Vestry, Fulham Vestry, St. 
George Hanover Square Vestry, Borough of Bournemouth, Newmarket Urban District 
Council, London County Council, Great Eastern Railway Company, Great Northern 
Railway Company, London and South-Western Railway Company, Caledonian Rail- 
way Company, Furness Railway Company, Messrs. Tattersall's, Warner, Sheppard, & 
Wade (Limited), Viscount Curzon, Athole S. Hay, Esq., R. C. Donaldson Hudson, 
Esq., Earl of Crewe, Henry Kidd, Esq., J. Russell King, Esq., Major Walker, Duke 
of Westminster, W. H. A. Wharton, Esq. 

Orders have also teen executed at the following Government Stations by order of 
H.M. War Office :—Plymouth, Drake’s Island, Fort Staddon, Portgmouth, Brownhill 
Battery, Devonport (Trig Down Battery), Buncrana (Ireland), Devthport (Tregantle 

Battery), Liverpool (Perch Rock Battery), Hartlepool, Tynemouth, Sheerness, Harwich, 
Languard Fort, Falmouth, Plymouth (White Sand Bay), Sheerness. 

There are several important orders on hand, and owing to the success which has 
attended the pavement laid at Princes Street, Edinburgh, for the Caledonian Railway 
Company in 1892, which is still in excel'ent condition (cde recent testimonial with pro- 
spectus), contracts are at present in hand for the North British Railway Company for 
over 3,000 super. yards for the cabstand, exit, and foot-bridge at the Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh. An order from the Great Eastern Railway (which is the third order from 
this Railway Company) for paving part of the West Suburban entrance at Liverpool 
Street Station, has also recently been received, and in this case wood is being replaced 
by cork pavement. 

Copies of a few of the testimonials received accompany the Prospectus, and will show 
how much the pavement is appreciated by those who have adopted It. 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, ().C., has reported as to the validity of the patents, and Sir 
Samuel Canning has reported as to the practical utility of the improvements, which 
reports can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Out of the present issue 20,000 shares will be set aside for subscription as Working 
Capital, which, in the opinion of the Directors, will be sufficient for the present ; but a 
further 20,0co shares has been reserved for future issue if and when necessary. 

The Certificate from Messrs. Francis & Sharpe, Chartered Accountants, shows that 
there has been a gross profit of 3s. 11d. per super. yard on an out-turn of 395 super. 
yards only per week. 

It is intended to increase and improve the present plant with the view of at least 
trebling the output, whlch will reduce the cost of production, and it is estimated that 
= Company will earn sufficient to pay at least 10 per cent. on the capital during the 

rst year. 

The purchase price has been fixed by the vendor at £60,000, payable as to £47,000 
in shares and £13,000 in cash, and the purchase includes the freehold land and buildings, 
machinery, and plant, &c., which have been valued by Messrs. Tinkley, Curry, & 
Deighton, 10 Southwark Street, S.E., at £9,956 12s. 6d. ; also stock amounting to about 
£1,500, and the goodwill, inventions, &c. 

he Vendor pays all promotion expenses up to and including the first allotment of 
Shares, except stamp duty and transfer fees. 
or contracts see full prospectus. 

The reports, valuation, copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
the Contract, dated the 30th day of June, 1898, can be inspected at the Offices of the 
Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the form accompanying the Prospectus, 
and sent with the deposit direct to the Company's Bankers. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application for Shares may be had from the 
Bankers, Brokers, and the Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
se F¢ FF FF 
A NOTE ON SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN = IN 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME BEING PRODUCED BY 
HEAL & SON 


s ss 
BY GLEESON WHITE 
s FF 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
HEAL & SON 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
ss FF F&F FF 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 














Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave. Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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AVONDALE HOTEL [ MAPLE & CO 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, || BILLIARD MATS 
Corner Dover Street BILLIARD MATS 
and Piccadilly. BILLIARD MATS " 

in noisetss CORK CARPET : ) 
purae LINOLEUM 






































THE BEST POSITION IN LONDON. | 
LADIES’ WAITING ROOM, 















































GOOD BAND, &c. rich sort WILTON uN 
T 
us AXMINST 7 
LUNCHEON - - - le LUXURIOUS STER 
DINNERS=- - = = 10/6 THICK PLE TURKEY ¥ 
SUPPERS - ri r e 4l~ ' Woven specially for the purpose A 
The Largest Stock in the World The Lowest Prices 
GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers. BILLIARD MATS at from 50/- per Set 
Prana, Se WMAPLE & co 
Po.iaAkin, Band Conductor. LONDON & SMYRNA 
All from the Savoy. B 
LONDON 
21 OLD BOND STREET - 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


os DUVEEN BROS, |: 


NEW YORK VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. so 


302 FIFTH AVENUE it 





BEST VALUE ON MARKET the 


ROPER FRERES & CO. |: 


ROPER FRERES ROPER FRERES | - 





LRP neil RO Es 8. 
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